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; ies ...and seriously 
too....why not? 
You have always wanted 
to come south for a win- 
ter. Don’t dread _ the 
coming of cold weather 
... get out of it! A win- 
ter vacation in the Sun- 
shine City will pay divi- 
dends. There are ac- 
commodations to fit any 
budget and amusements 
Y\ for any inclination. 















You can enjoy your favor- 
ite summer-time sports 
throughout the winter 
months. Best of all, the 
Sunshine City is only a few 
hours removed from your 
home. Through trains, air- 
lines, bus lines and magnifi- 
cent highways now bring 
you closer than ever to this 
winter paradise of good 
living. 









The St. Petersburg Kiwanis Club is one 
of the largest in the state of Florida. 
Visiting Kiwanians get an enthusiastic 
welcome. You meet Kiwanians from 
all over the nation. Kiwanis lunch- 
eons are held every Tuesday noon at 
the Shrine Club, 145 Fourth Avenue 
N.E. 
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alt Lake City, Utah, Kiwanians have been actively interested in Boys’ and 
Girls' Work for some years. As a part of its program for youth during the 
summer, classes in first aid were conducted at city parks and school play- 


grounds, in conjunction with The Salt Lake Telegram. More than 2000 boys 
and girls have been trained in safety first and first aid during the past four 


years and over 750 were enrolled this past summer. Of this number about 500 re- 
ceived graduation certificates and close to 100 received special awards. Students 
of all ages attend the first-aid classes, including many mothers and some fathers. 
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Government and the Army in Campaign 


By MAJOR GENERAL FRANK PARKER 


eastern third of our country, and 

it is not without reason that every 
American desires to trace his ancestry 
back to Revolutionary soldiers and 
pioneers for he realizes in his heart 
of hearts that the labors of John and 
Samuel Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Richard Henry Lee, and Patrick Henry 
would have been in vain without the 
military skill of Washington, Greene, 
Morgan, Marion, Steuben, Lafayette 
and the other great military leaders, 
and the fortitude and sacrifice of their 
soldiers in the campaigns of the Revolu- 
tion, Jefferson’s immortal words in 


i Revolution obtained for us the 


U. S. Army, Retired 


the Declaration of Independence that 
“all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by the Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness” would long since have 
passed into oblivion had not the sword 
of Washington given them a country 
in which to apply their principles. 
) 


It is appropriate that this address 
given by General Parker before 
the Kiwanis Club of Chicago be 
published in this issue in ob- 
servance of Armistice Day. 


Samuel Adams’ unanswerable logic, 
Jefferson’s great reforms and Frank- 
lin’s adroit diplomacy would have been 
futile gestures but for the humble 
soldiers, whose existence the Con- 
tinental Congress tried to ignore, and 
whom it allowed to die in penury and 
want. Patrick Henry’s fiery eloquence 
would have been but empty sound with- 
out the soldier, without whom he would 
never have been given liberty, and 
would most likely have been given 
death. 

To no purpose were all the desires 
and hopes of the nation for the North- 
west without a George Rogers Clark 
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at Kaskaskia in 1778 and “Mad An- 
thony” Wayne at Fallen Timbers near 
the city of Fort Wayne, Indiana, in 
1794; of no avail would have been the 
purchase of Louisiana without Andrew 
Jackson and his soldiers at New Or- 
leans in 1814; there would have been 
no American California, no _ great 
Southwest without Scott, Taylor, Fre- 
mont, Cook, and Kearney. And side by 
side with soldiers were the in- 
trepid pioneers. 

Now let us take a glance at the War 
of 1812-1814, a series of land disasters, 
redeemed by certain brilliant deeds of 
our Navy and by the battle of New 
Orleans. This final victory brought 
about two great results: the first was 
the consolidation of our Louisiana Pur- 
chase for 15 million dollars from Na- 
poleon I, by which we acquired the 
central third part of our country. It 
requires no special flight of the imagi- 
nation to visualize what would have 
happened to that territory if Packen- 
ham had defeated Jackson at New 
Orleans in 1814; the second result was 
to bring further forward a man who 
almost twenty years later as President 
was to stamp out in 1833 the flame of 
secession which in all probability would 
have resulted from the nullification 
procedure in South Carolina. Some 
thirty years later in 1860, President 
Buchanan allowed that flame to become 
a conflagration and then handed the 
fire department of the government to 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The War with Mexico gave us the 
western third of our land, the vast ter- 
ritory of the West and Southwest, and 
ran our Northern and Southern paral- 
lels of latitude to the Pacific Ocean. 
Our Civil War cemented our country 
and settled for all time the doctrine of 
allegiance. Our War with Spain 


these 


strengthened the Monroe Doctrine and 
gave us contact with the outer world. 
The World War in all probability pre- 
vented the invasion of our shores and 
caused us for the first time in our his- 
tory to establish a scientific system of 
coordination, human and material, for 
the national defense. 

Our military history shows that we 
have invariably gone to war unpre- 
pared and made no effort to take cor- 


rective action when the immediate 
emergency ended. 
The story of our World War cam- 


paign and its decisive effect are well 
known generally, although our Allies 
have been loath to admit that effect. 
With this admission, however, we are 
not particularly interested. Our prin- 
cipal interest pertinent to the War has 
been the study and application of its 
lessons to our political and military 
policies. 

In our military policy we may con- 
sider with justifiable satisfaction the 
development of our defensive system 
since the days of the return of the 
A. E. F. in 1919. When we consider 
General Pershing’s statement made in 
May, 1917, as to conditions in the War 
Department at that time and then con- 
template the present situation of our 
One Army, with the Industrial Mobili- 
zation organization at its back, we may 
well feel justified in the statement that 
our returns from the World War, as far 
as the defense of the country is con- 
cerned, have justified our expenditures 
even to include war loans with which 
the Army had nothing to do. 

From the force of 1917 in which the 
highest unit of tactical training was 
the regiment, we have come to the 


Major General Frank Parker, 
when commanding general of 
the Sixth Corps Area, 1929-32, 
reviewing 
some _ troops. 
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comprehensive system which includes 
the entire country in four Armies: each 
Army trained as a tactical unit under 
the directives of the high command in 
the person of the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army. Into these Armies 
will flow the additional power and ma- 
terial elements appropriate to the pur- 
pose of any initial general mobilization. 

It has taken us almost 20 years of 
constant study and physical effort to 
arrive at this reasonably satisfactory 
practical application of the lessons of 
the World War. To the Congress of 
1920 the Army properly feels in the 
military department the same 
ment which, on the higher plane, we 
hold generally for the basic document 
of our political system—the Constitu- 
tion. 

The National Defense Act of 1920, 
150 years later, was hardly more than 
what George Washington urgently and 
repeatedly recommended during his 
service as President. 

In 1917, the Foreign Powers (par- 
ticularly the Central Empires) were 
surprised at the speed with which the 
United States, with small previous pre- 
paration, mobilized and sent to France 
two million men, put them through a 
successful campaign, brought them 
home and demobilized them without a 
single untoward incident. In this mat- 
ter let me quote you the exact words 
of that great German soldier and pa- 
triot, Marshal von Hindenburg: 


senti- 
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“From the United States even fewer 
voices reached us than from Europe. 
What we ascertained confirmed our 
suspicions. Her brilliant, if pitiless, 
war industry had entered the service 
of patriotism and had not failed it. 
Under the compulsion of military 
necessity a ruthless autocracy was at 
work, and rightly, even in this land 
at the ports of which the Statue of 
Liberty flashes its blinding light across 
the seas. They understood war. Weak- 
er voices had to be silent until the 
hard task had been done. Only then 
might the spirit of freedom make itself 
heard again for the good of humanity. 
For the time being it must be silenced 
for the good of the State.” 

How was it that the United States, 
with its unmilitary government, its 
small army, its general unpreparedness 
in 1917, could evoke such a statement 
from such a soldier as von Hinden- 
burg? 

The answer is found in the person 
of George Washington, the first Field 
Commander of our Army, and in those 
of that group of great men who, under 
his command and guidance, won the 
Revolution and wrote the Constitution 
and initiated its application some 150 
years ago. 

Only men of that type whose edu- 
cation and training had been acquired 
on the bitter fields of a long adversity 
and suffering could have had the vision 
that produced our Constitution. That 
instrument was no compilation of 
theorists. It came from the hands of 
men who had _= suffered’ grievously 
through the faults that this Constitu- 
tion was to correct. It came from 
the hands of men who had given their 
best in the first of our two great na- 
tional crises, and who, when the victory 
was won saw clearly and felt strongly 
the mistakes against which they had 
had to strive and under which they 
had greatly suffered. 

And so it is that we find in our Con- 
stitution the best organization of gov- 
ernment for war that exists in the 
world today: a government that in 
time of military crisis passes auto- 
matically from a democracy to a dicta- 
torship, and, in brief, from President 
to private soldier, provides a one man 
chain of command and control; the 
ideal military organization. 

There is in the Civil War a very great 
lesson which is, that our national doc- 
trine and procedure under a political 
instrument must be so simple, so clear, 
and so acceptable, in their major 
premises, that there can be no con- 
fusion of thought on these matters in 
time of crisis, for at such time the 
very life of the country may depend 
upon prompt, energetic and coordinated 
action. 

After all, the greatest of written 
instruments are but paper and ink 
until their ideas have been applied to 
the practice of life. These documents 
are effective only when the principles 
which they proclaim become a part 
of the practical and impelling creed 
of our lives. 

A nation’s existence in this troubled 


world is a continuous battle against 
subversive forces, and for this battle 
a nation must be properly organized 
by sound government. 


What Is This Business of Government? 


And what is this business of gov- 
ernment? What are its principal, its 
basic interests? Is there an order of 
priority in the respective interests of 
nation, state and municipality? Is 
there a definite common ground ac- 





The General since his retirement from the Army 
has been executive vice president and general 
manager of a large Chicago store. 


cepted as a primary base upon which 
to build the upper structure of second- 
ary interests, the strength of which 
will certainly depend upon the sound- 
ness of the primary and common base? 

There is a growing belief among 
thinking citizens today that national 
policy is the very source of the health 
and disease of our national body, in 
all of its functions—economic, physi- 
cal, moral, mental—and in all of its 
echelons from the nation to the 
modest hamlet of the community. 

Hand in hand with the development 
of a clear national policy, both for 
internal and external affairs, should go 
the education of our people in the 
elements of the common ground of 
national interest, a ground upon which 
the citizens of north, east, south and 
west meet in the highest of civic con- 
siderations, the welfare of the nation 
—a ground upon which regional politics 
and self interest must be subordinated 
to health and strength of the nation 
as a unit. The great, fundamental 
civic interests such as domestic tran- 
quility and national security, justice, 
civil service, education, etc., are the 
purpose of government, upon which 
issues there is no real ground for con- 
troversy. 

This I believe to be the basic organ- 
ization of national government from 
which to expect uniform stability in 
the structure of state and municipal- 
ity: Centralization for national doc- 
trine definitely established by our rep- 
resentatives in Congress, and decen- 
tralization to the States for its consid- 
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eration and execution. 

Rome was not built in a day, and 
in our relatively short national life, 
we may well be encouraged by our 
progress in government, but it is very 
sure that the men who declared our 
independence, made it a reality by the 
Revolution and produced the Constitu- 
tion for its further development, had 
in mind a people enlightened in regard 
to the civic needs of sound democratic 
government. 

And it is possible that, until some 
method is established for a more sys- 
tematic education of our community, 
and particularly of our youth, in this 
national policy, we may again have 
serious trouble, due as in 1860 to our 
failure to have made plain to our 
citizens the basic elements of a doc- 
trine of allegiance which, in the clear 
light of the Constitution, might well 
have been properly formulated and 
established in ample time to prevent 
the catastrophe of the Civil War. 

Wise is the parent who gives the 
child the advantage of the lessons of 
experience, and wise is the nation which 
gives to its children the service of 
this greatest teacher. 

Our system of education is, in gen- 
eral, personal. Its object is, as a 
rule, to improve the condition of the 
student for the better living of his 
own life as an individual, rather than 
as a constituent member of his nation, 
and yet, in the last analysis, individual 
life finds its highest utility in such 
benefit as it bestows upon the life of 
the nation, either directly or indirect- 
ly, and it would seem logic of almost 
axiomatic character that our nation 
should formulate a definite code of its 
generally accepted ideals and _ prin- 
ciples and establish a uniform system 
for the promulgation thereof to our 
people, especially to our youth during 
the formative period of life. 

Hear the words of George Washing- 
ton in his incomparable Farewell Ad- 
dress to the people of the United 
States: 

“In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlight- 
ened.”’ 

So, and so only can we awaken and 
maintain the intelligent collective in- 
terest of our people in the greatest is- 
sue of this country—the welfare of 
the life of the nation. 


Government and the Army 
in Campaign 

There is a close analogy between 
Government and the Army in campaign. 
Both have the same general mission 
of leadership and protection; both have 
the same need for coérdination and di- 
rection; both have the same need for 
simple, clear directives in their busi- 
ness. 

In the Army in campaign the dif- 
ficulty of execution increases rapidly 
in the approach to the firing line upon 
which the maximum difficulty in execu- 
tion is found. When this firing line 

(Turn to page 697) 
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A Balanced Program for Traffic Safety 


By MAXWELL HALSEY 


Assistant Director, Bureau for Street Traffic Research of Harvard University 














Here are some concrete sugges- 
tions for promoting traffic safety. 
The author is an authority on this 
subject having been engaged in 
bettering traftic conditions in our 
larger cities for a number of years. 
His training included three years 
of graduate study in trafic. 


UBLIC OPINION has never been as 
Pirie: concerning traffic safety as it 
is this year. The continued increase 
in traffic accidents has brought the 
American public to a point where it de- 
mands action. The car owner is natu- 
rally interested in being able to efficient- 
ly and effectively use his car. Frequent 
accidents and heavy congestion prevent 
him from obtaining the return which 
he might properly expect upon his pur- 
chase of what amounts to a time saving 
device. With this “safety steam” prac- 
tically at the bursting point the prob- 
lem of the public official is going to .be 
to give the public what it wants with the 
desired speed and yet not waste any of it. 
The causes of traffic accidents and the 
remedies are in general well known. 
The chief difficulty is that most locali- 
ties are not taking advantage of this 
knowledge. As a practical matter then, 
all any community has to do is to fol- 
low the regular pattern of finding the 
local causes of stereotyped survey meth- 
ods and then applying the cure. 
Avoid “Patent Medicines”; a word of 
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“Certainly there is no subject in the high school curriculum which has a more practical value to the average child. 


caution to community effort should be 
mentioned. Far too frequently enthusi- 
astic citizens and public officials grasp 
frantically for some one thing which 
will be a “cure-all.” This usually results 
in the adoption of “patent medicines,” 
which while they raise a considerable 
amount of temporary interest, have lit- 
tle or no lasting effect. Furthermore, 
they sap the available supply of funds, 
energy and public support. 

The first requirement of an aroused 
community is a balanced program which 
should naturally include the generally 
accepted trio of education, engineering 
and enforcement. These are all inter- 
locked and no one can proceed far in the 
absence of the others. A simple exam- 
ple will prove this point. In no city or 
state can the general level of enforce- 
ment be raised very far above the gen- 
eral level of safety education without 
producing a revolution on the part of 
the public. Since in most instances the 
enforcement level needs lifting, safety 
education becomes an essential part of 
any enforcement program. 


Safety Education 


There can be little question but that 
in the long run an educational approach 
is the most fundamental and far reach- 
ing. However, at the same time it is 
fairly slow in operation. Thus while in 
every case an educational program 
should be undertaken, immediate results 
should not be anticipated from this ap- 
proach unless it is accompanied by 
others. 







Elementary 
Schools: The educa- 
tional program nat- 
urally begins in the 
elementary school 
and every single 
school should have 
its course in safety 
instruction. This 
form of safety edu- 
cation has advanced 
considerably in the 
last few years. In 
general it is more 
easily identified by 
the expression, 
“School Boy Pa- 
trols.” This effort 
should undoubtedly 
be continued until there is no child go- 
ing to an elementary school who is not 
receiving safety education. Surely if it 
is believed desirable to expand beyond 
the three R’s then it is essential to in- 
struct youngsters how to live long 
enough to enjoy them. 

High Schools: This year has seen a 
considerable expansion of the education- 
al program into the high school. The 
especial significance of this is the fact 
that it reaches the individual just about 
at the age when he or she is learning 
to drive. Certainly there is no subject 
in the high school curriculum which has 
a more practical value to the average 
child. If some schools have required an 


ability to swim before graduation, there 
is even more reason why an ability to 
drive safely should be required. 
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There is no excuse for not immedi- 
ately undertaking both the elementary 
and the high school program. There is 
a wealth of published material available 
and there are numerous agencies whose 
regular activity include the giving of 
advice and personal visits on methods 
of procedure. 

Undoubtedly one of the coming steps 
will be the entrance of safety education 
into the college. The interesting possi- 
bility here is the fact that the age of 
the college student is just about that age 
which produces proportionately the 
greater percent of our accidents. 

Professional Training: The profes- 
sionals and apprentices themselves must 
also go to school. Throughout the coun- 
try there is a growing demand for pro- 
fessional training. Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Evanston Police Depart- 
ment have for three years conducted a 
Traffic Officers’ Training School. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation includ- 
ed considerable time on the subject of 
traffic in its police school. The Bureau 


for Street Traffic Research, which has 
been doing professional training since 
1925, this year expanded its program to 
the extent of offering 15 fellowships 


with stipends of $1,400 each, and the 
giving of two full year courses on the 
subject of traffic control. In general this 
is part of the movement throughout the 
country toward “Training for Public 
Service.” It is obvious that in the long 
run each state and city must have its 
own professional traffic engineer who 
will have graduated from a recognized 
university in the field of street and high- 
way traffic control. Any community 
which wishes to be a leader in this field 
should avail itself of every opportunity 
to train those of its officials whose nor- 
mal activities have to do with the con- 
trol of street traffic. No community can 
handle its safety problem without 
trained personnel. Until additional uni- 
versities and other educational units are 
able to expand their program sufficient- 
ly to meet this demand, it is reeommend- 
ed that states and communities hold 
“Short Courses” during the summer to 
gather together the available experts 
in the field and to spread this education 
as rapidly as possible. 

Adult Education: Naturally the adult 
should not be omitted in a general edu- 
cational program. This year has seen 
more newspaper, radio, magazine and 
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public speaking attention to the sub- 
ject of traffic safety than any previous 
period. This has gone so far that the 
problem now is not so much how to ob- 
tain volume as to how to improve the 
existing quality and effectiveness, 


Traffic Enforcement 

Unfortunately there are a small per- 
cent of the people who cannot be educat- 
ed merely through the written or spoken 
word and who thus require the applica- 
tion of punative action. In addition 
there are a larger number of well mean- 
ing people who simply fail to charge 
themselves with a sufficient responsibil- 
ity to drive properly and who must also 
be encouraged by stronger action. It is 
important that enforcement be viewed 
as an educational procedure. There is 
nothing new or mysterious about this. 
We have had enforcement regarding 
every other subject except traffic from 
the very beginning of organized society. 
Thus if enforcement is necessary to the 
orderly operation of society generally, 
it should be expected that it will be nec- 
essary to apply it to the subject of safe 
driving. 

Of the three E’s previously described, 
that of enforcement can produce the 
most immediate reduction of traffic ac- 
cidents. This is largely because the 
science of enforcement has lagged far 
behind the science of engineering or of 
education. Briefly the following gen- 
erally recognized methods indicate what 
can be done to improve the enforcement 
in the average city or state. 

Police Traffic Organizations: Natu- 
rally the first step is to properly organ- 
ize the Police Department to cope with 
this new problem which surrounds auto- 
mobile operation. In a sense this is no 
different from organizing the Police De- 
partment to catch the criminal—through 
the mechanism of establishing a “Detec- 
tive Division.” The traffic counterpart 

(Turn to page 693) 


“‘All remodeling should incorporate all safe design 

elements. And every roadway should have its 

reasonable quota of mechanical and electrical pro- 
tection.”’ 


‘It should be pointed out that the certainty of punishment is far more important than the severity of punishment.’’ 
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Don’t Let the 


Counterfeiter 


Take YOU for a Ride 


OTWITHSTANDING the _ fact 

that the United States Bureau 

of Engraving and Printing em- 
ploys the finest steel engravers in the 
world, and the finished product of the 
bureau challenges the currency output 
of any foreign government, there are 
among us certain people who seek to 
compete with our currency system by 
floating unauthorized issues intended 
to defraud our citizenry. These cer- 
tain people belong to an underworld 


By JULIAN T. BABER 
United States Secret Service 


lead the Secret Service a merry chase, 
and were this not so I am afraid there 
would be no career men in our organ- 
ization which specializes in a study of 
the activities of these swindlers who 
prey upon an unsuspecting public, a 
public which becomes an easy victim 
because of its failure to interest itself 
in a study of the quality and character 
of our legal tender. 

And so, no matter how excellently 
made are the Government’s $10.00 





““One of these days John Doe may bewail the fact that he was not more observant.”’ 


fraternity with connections extending 
throughout the whole country and, for 
want of a better name, we call them 
counterfeiters. 

Wholly without conscience, they 
preconceive their every act. They are 
not moved by impulse or stirred by the 
heat of passion. Their deliberation is 
a contributory factor in whatever suc- 
they achieve in passing their 
worthless commodity, which is the 
spawn of the criminal engraver and 
the criminal printer. Some of these 
people are so skillful in their work they 


cess 


notes, there are those people who skill- 
fully imitate them, for what one man 
makes, whether it be a safety pin or 
sewing machine, there will always be 
another man who can make a some- 
what satisfactory reproduction. This 
is the principal reason why the Secret 
Service is a division of the Treasury 
Department, and for more than three 
score years this organization has waged 
a relentless war against this particular 
segment of the netherworld. With a 
comparatively small force of agents 
scattered throughout the United States, 
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the responsibility for preserving the 
integrity of our currency rests square- 
ly upon this mobile force of trained 
investigators. 

Through long experience in handling 
money, bank tellers become more or 
less expert in their ability to appraise 
the funds passing through their hands. 
Possessing an intuitive sense which 
guides them in their decisions, they 
instinctively know a counterfeit when 
they see one. 


A Fertile Field 


But what about the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker? Why 
are they usually the victims of the 
counterfeit passer? The answer is sim- 
ple. The answer is likewise known to 
the counterfeiter and he does not fail 
to capitalize on it. 

The layman today is grossly ignorant 
in matters pertaining to the quality and 
character of our currency and coinage, 


and because of this ignorance the 
counterfeiter finds a fertile field in 
which to distribute his illicit wares. 


Few people know that our currency 
notes are printed from steel engraved 
plates originally engraved by hand by 
super-expert engravers. Except for 
the serial numbering and Treasury 
seal, every line on each note stands 
up clearly and distinctly and the com- 
posite design represents a challenge 
to the finest engraving to be seen in 
any famous art gallery. The lettering 
on your engraved personal or business 
card shows an upraised surface per- 
ceptible to touch. Every note issued by 
the Government is similarly made and 
each specimen is a gem of the en- 
graver’s art. The portraiture on each 
note is particularly striking in appear- 
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ance. Genuine notes are printed on 
high grade distinctive paper impreg- 
nated with tiny red and blue silk fibre. 
These threads are perhaps difficult to 
discern at first glance, and they are 
placed in the paper to increase its 
tensile strength and durability, and not 
as a protective feature, as some people 
imagine. 

Unfortunately, the public does not 
take the time to study our currency in 
terms of serious consideration. John 
Doe calls at his favorite cigar store and 
purchases a box of panatelas, handing 
to the clerk a $10.00 note. He receives 
in change a $5.00 note, two $1.00 
notes and a 50 cent coin. Now, John 
Doe does not know for a fact that this 
$10.00 note is genuine, nor does he 
know that the three notes he receives 
from the clerk are genuine. He merely 
glances at the corner numerals on each 
note and assumes that the business 
transaction is regular in every respect. 
But, one of these days, John Doe may 
bewail the fact that he was not more 
observant; he will, too late, scan all of 
his money and take particular care 
to look beyond the corner numerals in 
reassuring himself that none of his 
currency notes carry the tell-tale char- 
acteristics of the “phony” bill. 

During the old days—thirty years 
ago—counterfeit notes were printed 
from hand-engraved plates of excel- 
lent workmanship, and during that 
period some of the productions were 
so dangerous that the banks throughout 
the country were kept in a state of 
feverish excitement, experienced tel- 
lers finding it difficult to detect the 
spurious issues. But with the simplifica- 
tion of the modern processes of print- 
ing and engraving, it has become easier 


for the counterfeiter to practice his 
art and the work of the Secret Service 
has increased correspondingly. 


Counterfeits Passed with Ease 

The average counterfeit note today 
cannot compare in excellence with the 
productions which circulated many 
years ago, causing suspicion to lurk in 
the minds of cautious teller and cash- 
ier. Notwithstanding this fact, current 
counterfeits, which are no better in 
appearance than cigar store coupons, 
are passed with comparative ease. A 
few years ago a young Missouri school 
teacher exercised her talent for draw- 
ing by making several counterfeit 
$20.00 notes on a mimeograph ma- 
chine. She mailed two of these notes 
to a Kansas City mail order house in 
payment of a purchase and two days 
later was arrested. Only a few weeks 
ago a daily newspaper in a nearby 
state published a reproduction of a 
new counterfeit $20.00 note to illus- 
trate a news item warning its readers. 
A day or two later a man was arrested 
for passing one of these newspaper 
reproductions. He had cut out the 
picture of the note, pasting the face 
and back together, and succeeded in 
negotiating a most obviously poor re- 


Of interest to Kiwanians will be 
the fact that the director of the 
United States Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing mentioned in this 
address which Mr. Baber gave be- 
fore the Kiwanis Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is Alvin W. Hall, a 
member of the Washington club. 
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“Wholly without conscience, they pre- 

conceive their every act. Their delib- 

eration is a contributory factor in 

whatever success they achieve in pass- 

ing their worthless commodity, which 

is the spawn of the criminal engraver 
and the criminal printer.’’ 


production of a _ counterfeit 
note. Since then we have 
made two other arrests of 
passers of these newspaper re- 
productions. Publication or 
reproduction in any manner 
of any United States currency 
note or coin or any Treasury 
obligation is illegal. Somehow 
or other, this newspaper was 
advised in error by its legal 
aides. 

The counterfeiter nowadays 
makes every effort to repro- 
duce his note sufficiently well 
to approximate accurate simili- 
tude, but fidelity to detail is 
generally lacking and _ the 
bogus note will not stand the 
scrutiny of close inspection. 
He is unable to depict the portrait so 
that it will reveal the finely cut cross- 
ruled lines forming the oval _ back- 
ground. Usually, the facial features 
are rough and coarsely executed, the 
eyes, as a rule, having a lifeless appear- 
ance. The delicate detail work, partic- 
ularly the small lettering and facsimile 
signatures of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Treasurer of the United 
States are poorly defined as a result 
of inferior etching by mechanical means. 

Secret Service agents develop a 
keen sense of admiration for steel en- 
graved subjects, while their contempt 
is equally sharp for products emanat- 
ing from modern duplicating devices. 
Veteran agents can usually determine 
whether or not a new counterfeit is 
the handiwork of a new counterfeiter 
or the effort of an ex-counterfeiter re- 
turned to his former industry. Not so 
long ago the Eastern cities were flooded 
with a deceptive counterfeit $20.00 
Federal Reserve Note. This note an- 
noyed us so much we were about 
to list it as anonymous. Some of the 
old heads got together and after sub- 
jecting the counterfeit to intensive 
analysis and study concluded it was 
the contribution of two men who had 
served a term in Atlanta penitentiary 
following their arrest and conviction 
in Pittsburgh. We knew the where- 
abouts of one, and he was promptly 
placed under surveillance, but for 
weeks we failed to find that he was 
engaged in anything other than a 
legitimate occupation. Finally, our 
suspicions were confirmed. A_ parcel 
post package, intended for our suspect, 
was found to contain a supply of the 
new counterfeits secreted in a pair of 
(Turn to page 696) 








Future Trend in 
Intercollegiate Athletics 


By K. L. (TUG) WILSON 


Director of Athletics, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 


"When we in the United States reach the point where we 
can furnish every boy and girl with an opportunity to play 
under competent teachers, and where they can learn self- 
reliance, courage, the desire to obey the rules and not to 
break them, then we will have made the greatest contribu- 


tion possible toward a better citizenry." 


Thus spoke Tug 


Wilson at the Fellowship Luncheon of the Illinois-Eastern lowa 
District Convention in Joliet, Illinois, on September 28. 


HE growth of intercollegiate ath- 
T iets has been perfectly tremendous 

during the last twenty years or 
more. Although practically the entire 
history of intercollegiate contests has 
been made in the last half century or 
so, the greatest progress has been made 
in the last few years. It is interesting 
to trace this development and see how 
intercollegiate sports have grown from 
a time when only a few of the huskiest 
students at school engaged in a few con- 
tests with neighboring schools to a point 
where literally thousands of boys in 
every university engage in some type of 
athletics. 

In the matter of equipment and facili- 
ties there has also been some great 
changes. Many times I have listened to 
the late George Huff, whom I have al- 
ways regarded as one of the finest men 
to ever take part in the direction of in- 
tercollegiate athletics, tell of the early 
contests at the University of Illinois. 
The sole equipment consisted of one 
ball and a vacant lot, and several times 
contests had to be called because the 
ball was punctured and there was no 
other ball to be had. In those days in- 
tercollegiate athletics were frequently 
frowned on by the college heads and 
there was indeed a struggle for survival. 
A great deal of gratitude on the part of 
the youth of America is due the sterling 


individuals like A. A. Stagg, Fielding 
Yost, Major John L. Griffith, Commis- 
sioner of the Big Ten, and many others 
I could mention who have given their 
lives to furtherance of intercollegiate 
athletics. They have guarded our games 
zealously, fought to keep only the finest 
elements in our contests, and have done 
much to enlarge their scope. There have 
been times when intercollegiate contests, 
especially the game of football, were in 
danger of being stopped. There was a 
growing feeling years ago among educa- 
tors and the public that the game was 
too brutal and at one time the late 
Theodore Roosevelt even called a meet- 
ing and asked that the more dangerous 
practices in football be eliminated. The 
Rules Committee spent years and years 
ironing out the principal difficulties and 
eliminating the parts of it that had 
proved dangerous to our youngsters, un- 
til now we have one of the finest games 
that could be devised. 

Many times the question is asked if 
the universities and colleges have gone 
too far in promoting intercollegiate ath- 
letics and that the growth has not been 
entirely sound. I would like to spend a 
moment or two with you giving you my 
reasons why I think the growth has not 
only been sound but that the need has 
been vital for the youth of our country. 
If we go back forty or fifty years we 
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find that the average youth had plenty 
to occupy his time. He had many tasks 
that he performed that gave him good 
exercise and kept him out of mischief. 
Indeed, a boy was fortunate if he could 
find time late in the evening or on Sun- 
day afternoon to indulge in sports of 
any kind. Many of you sitting in the 
audience can remember the woodbox that 
was your daily chore to fill, the hedges 
to be cut, the labor on the farm or 
around the yard. I can remember 
trudging three and one-half miles to 
school and then after getting home, do- 
ing a couple of hours of work on the 





farm. This machine age of ours has re- 
moved a great many of the opportunities 
for physical activity. With the short- 
ening of the working day and with the 
five-day week plan that has been adopt- 
ed by many industries, there is a great 
abundance of leisure time that must be 
occupied. One of the most important 
things in our work of making good citi- 
zens out of our youngsters is to profit- 
ably organize and use this leisure time. 
We must not only give them a healthful 
sports program as they are growing up, 
but we must teach them games that they 
will follow through and play after they 
are out of school. 

Absolute proof of the necessity of 
keeping boys busy and furnishing them 
a sports program has been shown many 
times over. Cities that have had great 
difficulty with gangs of boys engaging 
in petty thievery and becoming worse 
than mere nuisances have absolutely 
eliminated this by providing their 
youngsters with playgrounds and get- 
ting them into an organized sports pro- 
gram of some sort or other. In doing 
this it is my belief that athletics are 
making a great contribution to the de- 
velopment of better citizens. In the 
first place they are giving a boy the 
soundest lesson in playing a game ac- 
cording to the rules. He finds out that 
unless he plays by the rules of the game 
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he is not respected and not wanted on 
the team. Thus he gets his first lesson 
in law and order. In the second place he 
quickly finds out that he must contribute 
his share to the team’s success and that 
many times, whether it be running in- 
terference, blocking, or passing the ball, 
he must do his own part thoroughly in 
order that his team will succeed. Thus 


he is learning that to succeed in life lat- 
er on, he must do his own part well, and 
many times, although he is in the back- 
ground, he must fulfill his assignment 
just as he did on the playing field. In 
the third place he is learning to rub 


shoulders with his fellow students and 
companions. He is learning that great 
lesson of getting along with the group 
which he will need to carry on into life 
if he is to be a successful citizen. Last- 
ly, he is learning the great lessons of 
courage and_ stick-to-it-iveness. He 
finds out that it pays to keep your head 
up and keep trying, that spirit and cour- 
age will carry him over many a tough 
spot in a game and he takes this attitude 
all through life to his very grave. 

Never in the history of America has 
the need for sports been more urgent 
than at the present time. The cities 
and schools are doing a great work in 
providing playing space and equipment. 
An almost greater need exists in our 
rural and farming communities. There 
the boys spend much of their time alone 
working in the fields and have a great 
need to be brought together and fur- 
nished a sports program. It would be 
the greatest thing for keeping the boys 
on the farm and at home that could pos- 
sibly be devised. The thousands and 
thousands of youngsters who are hitch- 
hiking and roaming aimlessly over the 
United States would, in many eases, 
never have left their homes if they had 
been furnished an opportunity to play, 
to enjoy themselves, to make friends, 
for then they would have realized that 
after all home is a pretty good place. 


To. 13 CreiprPrien 


I urge you men here who are promi- 
nent in business and professional life in 
your own communities to give your 
whole-hearted support to the schools and 
the recreational bureaus. Give your 
youngsters an opportunity to play; give 
them an opportunity to learn the rules 
of life through their games. If you do 
so, you will contribute much to the 
growth of better citizens in your own 
localities. 

It has been my good fortune to have 
participated in or attended the last four 
Olympic Games and to observe the 
youth of many countries at work or 





play. It was one of the most thrilling 
sights that can be imagined to see the 
picked athletes of the world step up to 
the mark for some race; to see the fine 
assemblage of young manhood, from 
countries that are at this time living in 
distrust and hate, grin across the line 
in friendly fashion, compete and strug- 
gle for supremacy, and then after the 
contest shake hands and congratulate 
the winner. I can never forget the 
thrilling sight at Amsterdam where 
some ten thousand German spectators 
stood and saluted a stout-hearted little 
Frenchman who had defeated the pick 
of the world in a race, and, as the tri- 
colored flag of France was raised to the 
top of the mast, this vast assemblage 
with heads bare sang the “Marseillaise.” 
I thought at that time that here is the 
only contest left in the world where, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed, every 
man is given an equal chance, honest 
judging, and a fair reward, and how 
much better our world in general would 
be if we could adopt those same rules. 
I contend that in these international 
athletic contests we have one of the 
greatest forces for bringing our people 
together, and I hope they may always 
continue. When you consider the friend- 
ships that are made at the Olympics 
where two or three hundred of the fin- 
est young citizens of a country mingle 
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and get to know several hundred of the 
best that the other countries have pro- 
duced, you will realize that it can only 
bring good results. 

This is football time and many of you 
wonder what place football plays in the 
scheme of intercollegiate athletics. The 
whole program of intercollegiate ath- 
letics has more or less been built around 
that great game of football that we are 
all thinking about so much in the fall. 
The criticism is often made that the 
boys who represent the high schools, 
universities, and colleges are good ath- 
letes and fine, sturdy individuals before 





they play and do not need the additional 
training. I would ask you, as you go 
home, to look at the groups of boys you 
see playing football. Many of them are 
little youngsters who do not know the 
rules of the game at all but they are out 
trying to imitate the older boys they see 
playing out on the field. A great foot- 
ball contest furnishes one of the big in- 
spirations t> the youth of America to 


A 





excel in sports that we have. Every 
boy has in his heart a burning desire to 
be a Steve Reid or a Don Heap. Where- 
as, years ago the average boy took 
every opportunity he had to read dime 
(Turn to page 707) 
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ocational 












“A foremost opportunity for any man 
at the — moment lies in the 
present-day need for skilled labor.’’ 


has become more or less obsolete. 

Millions today are engaged in the 
industries of aviation, motion pictures, 
television, automobile manufacture, 
radio, electrical appliances, and in 
other industrial developments that 
were nonexistent when these workers 
were young people in the schools 
dreaming dreams of the life’s job for 
which they might prepare. 

That situation has given impetus to 
vocational guidance programs in our 
public schools, and while every effort 
is made to guide young people in the 
schools to a logical occupation, we 
know not what occupations will en- 
dure, and what these young people 
will be doing ten and twenty years 
from now. There seems to be some- 
thing futile about attempting to pre- 
pare a young man for his life work 
and then let that work become obsolete 
before the man is thirty. 

A butcher in our town recently died 
in the poor house. This man had been 
a successful tradesman who drove in- 
to the country early in the morning to 
purchase stock from the farmers. He 
made his killings for the day, dressed 
the meat, cleaned the sausage casings, 
and made the sausages. He sold meat 
to the public because he could make 


Pras vecome m for the life’s job 
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Guidance at Forty 


meat. Meat today, however, is sold by 
a salesman of retail package merchan- 
dise. The tradesman butcher of the 
prior day was not the right-looking 
sheik for a retail sales merchant in a 
chain store. He could not get a job 
there. If he got it, he couldn’t hold it. 
Neither was there any place for him 
alongside the negro pig sticker in the 
packing plant, so he died in the poor 
house. Just before that, however, his 
business dwindled away, he held an 
odd job or two, lost his morale and 
then his health, had trouble with his 
family, and became thoroughly unem- 
ployable be/ore 50. 

The man past forty is extremely im- 
portant to society and industry. He 
has a family and children to be edu- 
cated for their own and America’s 
future. He patronizes the regular man- 
ufacturer and retailer of staple, de- 
pendable goods. He no longer indulges 
in notions. He is industry’s most im- 
portant consumer; yet industry is apt 
to reject him as an employee. 

It has been my good fortune as co- 
ordinator in the Vocational Schools at 
La Crosse to observe many concrete 


By W. F. OPPERMANN 


Coordinator, La Crosse, Wisconsin, Vo- 
cational Schools; Member, Kiwanis Club 


Here's a different side of voca- 
tional guidance—guidance for the 
family man of middle age, in- 
dustry's most important consumer, 
whom industry is apt to reject as 
an employee. 


cases of daily trends in the lives of 
real people. The La Crosse Vocational 
Schools are adult schools. They deal 
with the out-of-school group. In other 
words, the group they serve is made 
up of persons who have left the full- 
time graded school, high school, or col- 
lege and have entered upon the busi- 
ness of making a living. In our expe- 
riences at the La Crosse Vocational 
Schools we have come to think that 
adult life begins not at the age of 21, 
or any other age, but at that time when 
a person leaves the regular school and 
undertakes the responsibility for self- 
support. This may be at the age of 
18, 25, or later. A generation ago it 
was common for a boy at 14 to take 
his place in adult work and society. 
Today he may not be out of college 
until 25. 

It has been our privilege in voca- 
tional school work to serve as coun- 
selors for a vast number of adult men 
and women, and to become familiar 
with the economic plight of those whose 

(Turn to page 703) 
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Below: International Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker and 
Mrs. Parker receive a royal 
welcome from W. A. Ken- 
nedy, president of the Win- 
nipeg club. Right: Hugh 
Russell, chairman of the 
Reception Comimttee, wel- 
comes Mrs. F. E. Pfister, 
Mrs. J. Levy and Kiwanians 
Levy and Pfister of Webster, 
South Dakota. 


half of Winnipeg. Below: 


lung to Dr. McIntyre. 


Winnipeg Kiwanians 
Celebrate Birthday 


By ARTHUR E. PARKER 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg 


VER 300 Kiwanians from clubs in the Western Canada, 
Minnesota-Dakotas Kiwanis Districts and as far distant as 
Chicago, assembled in Winnipeg, Manitoba, with their ladies 

on September 17 and 18 to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of 
the Winnipeg club. 

International President F. Trafford Taylor, K.C. and Internation. 
al Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker took a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

A bridal pageant with models wearing gowns of brides illustrat- 
ing the period from 1775 to 1938 was the feature of the opening 
event in the evening of September 17 and was enjoyed by both the 
men and the ladies. 

The next day a ritualistic luncheon was the feature during which 
a program, semireligious in character, was presented. As a part of 
this program proper recognition was given in a dramatic way to 
the history of Kiwanis International and the (Turn to page 708) 


Above: It looks as though the group which helped re nae — os J. Prittie, immediate 
-P.R. engine o eft to right: Dr. E. G. 


twentieth birthday had taken complete possession of a 







Right: International President F. Traf- 
ford Taylor, K.C., a member of the St. 
Boniface, Manitoba, club, extends his 
welcome to visiting Kiwanians on be- 
inni President 
Kennedy presents a plate for the new 
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Left: Dr. D. F. McIntyre 
of King George Hospital 
thanks the Winnipeg club 
for the gift of an iron lung 
and explains its various 

uses, 





























ast governor, Western Canada District; Ist above, 
ricker, Governor-elect of the Western Canada Dis- 


early vintage. 2d above: President Taylor, Daniel S. Wentworth, past trict; George Kienholz, Governor-elect of the Minnesota-Dakotas District; 


governor, Illinois-Eastern Iowa District and member of Chicago club, and and 





W. A. Cuddy, Chairman of the Hospitals Committee. 
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John Carson, son of Kiwanian Walter Carson of 
Vancouver. 


"The youth of Canada and the United 

States are ready to show the world 

that a united, courageous and far- 

sighted youth can solve the problem of 
‘peace on earth’.” 


has a scene been enacted, even 

comparable to the one which oc- 
curred in Portland, Oregon, on Tues- 
day, August 17, when a tall youth from 
Canada electrified his audience and 
brought the entire convention of the 
Pacific-Northwest District to its feet 
with prolonged cheers. 

The scene was a tribute of age to 
youth. Every man present visualized in 
this boy, his boy—the boy of his dreams 
—his boy with fresh, clear, clean ideals, 
looking forward toward a world of con- 
tinued peace and international good- 
will through friendship and understand- 
ing. 

The youth, John Carson, high school 
senior, age 17, son of Kiwanian Walter 
Carson of Vancouver, was on the con- 
vention program to speak on “The 
Times—Their Challenge to Youth.” 
Sponsored by the Vancouver club, whose 
standing in Kiwanis is too well-known 
to require comment, delegates were pre- 
pared for something exceptional. But 
even the most optimistic could not fore- 
cast the electrical effect of this boy ora- 
tor’s sincere yet challenging words. 
Calmly and deliberately he set forth 
and he literally toyed with the emotions 
of his audience. It was the youth of 
North America speaking to Kiwanis. 

After a few introductory words which 
won him the immediate sympathy of his 
audience, he began: 

“It is a glorious challenge that the 
stirring times in which we live present 
to youth a challenge to preserve the fine 
ideals of our fathers, and to broaden 


Riss in the history of Kiwanis 
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Youth Speaks 


these with our own ideals—a challenge 
to carry on where you have left off. 

“General Smuts, once the enemy of 
Great Britain, but later a man whom 
she was proud to call a friend, said re- 
cently, ‘Humanity is on the march once 
more, but whether it is a march for- 
ward into the Promised Land or back- 
ward into the wilderness of sorrow and 
suffering such as we experienced in the 
last war, we do not know.’ 

“Today, in 1937, we do know that 
humanity has definitely gone forward 
in the past decade. But, again it has 
come to a standstill, and whether it now 
turns backward or goes forward to an 
even more glorious goal, is, I feel sure, 
in the hands of today’s generation. 

“This is the challenge which youth 
faces! I believe they are equal to it, 
for never before has youth been so unit- 
ed in the one single desire to preserve 
‘peace on earth’ and to spread the 
brotherhood of man. 

“In Canada recently, there was a 
great Youth Congress representing ev- 
ery province from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. They met with one idea: to 
unite for peace. 

“To this same 
American Youth 


Congress came the 

Movement leader 
whose opening words in his address 
were: ‘Fellow Americans.’ These two 
words were met with such spontaneous 
applause that one cannot help but feel 
that the youth of Canada and the Unit- 
ed States are ready to show the world 
that a united, courageous and far- 
sighted youth can solve the problem of 
‘peace on earth.’ Yes, indeed, there is 
a challenge in the times. 

“Lord Baldwin, former Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain, addressed the re- 
cent Empire Youth Rally in London. In 
his address, he threw out this challenge 
to youth! 

“ *You are the guardians of the future. 
We vest in you the duty of safeguard- 
ing what is worthy and worthwhile in 
our past, our heritage and our tradi- 
tions. You are in charge of all our honor 
and our hopes. It will be for you to pro- 
tect the democracies of the world, and it 
may well be that you will have to save 
democracy from itself. 

“And also, although today Europe is 
not at war, neither is she at peace, but 
at armed attention. For every soldier 
who died at the front, another is taking 
his place; for every ship sent to the 
bottom of the sea, another rides the 
waves; and for every airplane brought 
down to earth, twenty sail the skies. 

“This, in itself, is a sufficiently mel- 
ancholy reply to all lovers of peace, but 
what is worse, peace in some quarters 
is regarded as a bad dream, and war is 
glorified as the ideal for rational men. 

“‘But, as long as there is breath in 
you, you must raise your voices against 


such false gods. And remember, from 
this night forward and all your lives, 
put your duty first, think about your 
rights after.’ 

“What a magnificent challenge! What 
a glorious opportunity for youth, as yet 
unfettered by the chain of selfishness, 
to take that last sentence as a ‘design 
for living’—‘put your duty first, think 
about your rights after.’ 

“But what finer code can youth have? 
Surely, with such a code, a united youth 
could conquer all the forces of evil that 
are ready to combat progress and peace. 

“You, our fathers, never had the 
chance. You were drawn into the trag- 
edy of war, not of your own making. 
Our older brothers were too busy tear- 
ing down the barriers of custom and 
tradition and spouting reform from 
soap boxes to bother about peace. But 
we, the youth of today, must either 
crush the ‘Dogs of War’ or be crushed, 
for the spirit of youth cannot survive 
when and 


tyranny bloodshed run 
through the land. 
“And so youth puts forward two 


strong hands to grasp the torch of free- 
dom and peace which you, our fathers, 
pass on. 

“And, although, it is a very fragile 
peace which at any moment may be de- 
stroyed by the rumblings of European 
jealousies, the freedom and democracy 
which you bequeath to us are lasting, 
for they are the very instruments with 
which our forefathers built the two 
greatest nations in the world: The Unit- 
ed States of America and the Dominion 
of Canada. Youth will preserve them 
with their lives, for as we live for free- 
dom so would we die! 

“For these two things you leave to us, 
youth bows in gratitude. They are the 
symbols of Anglo-American civiliza- 
tion; they are the two factors which 
make the youth of Canada and the 
United States the happiest and most 
free in the world. 

“I read recently that one of the 
worthy women who attended the Pan 
Pacific Women’s Conference arose and 
cried out that the deplorable conditions 
of youth today are due to the greed, 
stupidity and ignorance of your gener- 
ation. I am glad that I can honestly say 
that this is untrue. Why, my very pres- 
ence here belies that statement, for 
here am I, a young, inexperienced and 
very impulsive boy, talking to older and 
a great deal wiser fathers on the prob- 
lem of youth. Surely, youth has never 
before been placed in such an ideal 
position. 

“We know that conditions are differ- 
ent today from what they were when 
our fathers were boys. It reminds me 
of the father who said to his son, ‘The 
reason I have so much money today is 

(Turn to page 694) 
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LET'S PLANT A TREE 


By ROE FULKERSON 


NE day in Indianapolis, International Trustee Gene 

Wolcott and I were on our way to a convention 

session in one of those little red taxicabs, and it 
stopped for a red light close to a pseudo medical clinic. 
It was not a hospital in any real sense, but an institute 
conducted by one of the numerous unethical medical cults 
which cling to the skirts of the legitimate profession. 

I made some derogatory remark about the place. Gene 
is a physician, philosopher and thinker. He reminded me 
that there are three great desires in the heart of every 
living human being. One is to know the future. Another 
is for a life after death. The third is to emulate the Wan- 
dering Jew, and live forever. 

Gene said that the natural result of these three great 
human desires is the thousands of rackets which prey on 
the people in whom these desires are strong. The desire 
to peer into the future makes ail kinds of fortune telling 
popular. Palmistry, numerology, astrology, card readings, 
tea leaf readings and dozens of other varieties of fore- 
telling the future take millions of dollars from our pockets 
and enrich the practitioners of these rackets. 

The desire for life after death is not only the foundation 
of every sincere religious faith, but the human weakness 
through which fake religious sects and religious rackets 
prosper at the expense of their dupes. Father Devine and 
a hundred other conscious and unconscious racketeers are 
made wealthy by the faith of the credulous. Legitimate 
churches of God suffer because of these fakers who are in 
the work only for the money they get out of it. 

The third human desire is to keep on living after the 
allotted three score and ten, to extend the life span far 
beyond the time when any thinking person has any right 
to expect to live. Medical fakers of every description 
follow the aged and infirm like a pack of ravening wolves, 
preying on their sickness and living off their fear of the 
diagnosis of a reputable, ethical physician. 

I have enlarged a bit on that brief talk with Gene, but 
it made a deep impression on me. I know that I have 
all three of those desires. I do not patronize fortune tel- 
lers, but no man could have a greater curiosity as to what 
is going to happen to him in the future. 

I belong to none of the queer pseudo religious sects 
which play on the emotions of the credulous and rake in a 
splendid living for their inventors. 

There is no human being who gets a greater joy out of 
just living than I do. I, too, would like to live on and on 
forever, an observer and a participant in life far beyond 
my time. That’s why I go to see my physician so regular- 
ly. Iam having a lot of fun, and I don’t want to quit either 
my play or my playmates. 

I just came in from a walk around my yard. I live in 
a sub-tropical climate, and in our garden are trees and 
plants, native and introduced, of more than fifty varieties. 
I have just realized that to some extent, at least, through 
these plantings I have gratified all three of those funda- 
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mental desires of which Gene spoke that day last June. 

We have five different kinds of palms in our yard, from 
the tall coconuts which I can see just outside of my win- 
dow, laden with great clusters of nuts, a mockingbird 
tip tilting as he sings on one of the long, graceful fronds, 
down to the little phoenix Roebelenii which nestle in curli- 
cues in the wall. 

We have orange, lemon, kumquat, calamondin, lime, 
grapefruit and tangerine trees. There is a sausage tree, 
an orchid tree, a screw pine, a rubber tree and a spathodea. 
On either side of the house, a hedge of hibiscus flings 
scarlet flowers into the wind like the brilliant petticoat 
of a gypsy dancer. 

I was wondering why my deep interest in these trees 
and my urgent desire to plant them when I suddenly real- 
ized that with these trees I can come more nearly getting 
a glimpse into the future, come more nearly living after 
death, and come nearer lengthening my life here on this 
earth than in any other known manner. 

Except for the coconuts and the citrus trees, the other 
plantings are young and far from maturity. I can sit 
here and look out at them and see far into their future, 
which will long outlast mine. It will not be long until! 
people will forget me in Kiwanis. It will not be long 
until the words I have written in The Kiwanis Magazive 
will have been lost in the better and later things other 
men will write. It will not be long until I will be forgot- 
ten as the husband of Ann and the father of Betty Jo, 
but I will be remembered as the person who planted these 
trees long after all else has been lost in the dust of the 
ages. 

In these trees I will live after death. These trees will 
be a record of the fact that I once lived here and left 
behind me green and fruitful monuments which will be 
enjoyed by those who come after me. 

My religion and my faith in God and His goodness have 
been added to by these trees. For some of them I took 
the seed or the nut and planted it in the ground myself. 
I saw the dull thing I covered with earth, sprout, grow, 
produce leaves and fruit, and I know that the God who 
resurrects the tree to be beautiful again with fruit and 
flowers will not neglect the human being who is of so 
much more importance in the scheme of things. I have 
had enough experience with trees to know that I, too, will 
live again. 

This is sort of graveyard stuff I am writing, but there 
is a thought behind it which I am trying to get across to 
every Kiwanian and every Kiwanis club. The thought is 
that there is no better monument to a club or an individ- 
ual than a tree. 

There is no better glimpse into the future than to think 
of the life of a tree you have made to grow, and there is 
no surer way to live after death or to retain a sublime 
faith in immortality than to leave a tree behind you. 

Let’s plant a tree! 
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HE schools of a city reflect the 

aspirations of its people for their 

children and for their community. 
Perhaps you have many times with 
some pride pointed out to a visitor a 
beautiful new schoolbuilding or an at- 
tractive schoolground which is a credit 
to your city. 

But how much do you know about 
the educational program of that school, 
the qualifications of its teachers, the 
adequacy of its library, the equipment 
of its laboratories and workshops? 
How well is the school administered, 
supervised, and taught? What is being 
done to adapt school studies to the 
present-day needs of your young peo- 
ple? How is their outlook upon the 
future being affected by what they 
learn today? These are matters of 
much more importance to the quality 
of educational opportunity than the 
background in which it is offered. 

American Education Week was es- 
tablished to help citizens evaluate the 
more essential factors in local educa- 
tional opportunities, and to formulate 
plans for their improvement. 

The sixteenth annual American Ed- 
ucation Week will be observed Novem- 
ber 7-13. The general theme for 1937, 
together with topics suggested for the 
day-by-day program of the week, ap- 
pears elsewhere on this page. 

The selection of topics for emphasis 
in the American Education Week pro- 
gram will depend upon local needs, 
local interests and local facilities to de- 
velop the projects which these topics 
suggest. For effective observance, each 
community should make its own plans, 
suited to these circumstances. It is im- 
portant to unify the city-wide program 
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for the week. Many local organizations 
will take part. Codperative participation 
may be accomplished through the gen- 
eral American Education Week Com- 
mittee of the city. The set-up of this 
committee varies among the approxi- 


mately 2,500 communities which ob- 
serve this program every year. In San 
Francisco it is the custom for the 


Mayor to head the American Educa- 
tion Week Committee which plans the 
celebration. In other cities, the super- 
intendent of schools, the president of 
the parent-teacher councils, the presi- 
dent of the local teachers’ association, 
a service club president, or a member 
of the board of education is chairman 
and leader of the observance. 

Kiwanians may find the topic, ‘‘Our 
American Youth Problem,” of interest 
to them. A recent analysis of the 
present-day difficulties of youth and 
what is being done to solve them shows 
that eighty per cent of the clubs of 
Kiwanis International are engaged in 
some kind of youth service. 
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A project built around this topic 
may well include a thorough study of 
the local employment and recreational 
opportunities of young people together 
with the probable effect of these oppor- 
tunities, or lack of them, upon the 
prevention or encouragement of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

How many young people in your 
city are out of school and out of work? 
What are the present possibilities of 
their finding jobs? What wholesome 
recreational facilities does the commu- 
nity provide? To what extent do young 
people take advantage of them? Do 
parks and public playgrounds have 
needed equipment? What organiza- 
tions sponsor healthful sports? Ac- 
cording to the records of local courts, 
is delinquency increasing or decreas- 
ing, and in what areas of the city? A 
survey of your own youth problem will 
seek answers to questions like these. 

The results of the study may be 
given city-wide publicity, and suitable 

(Turn to page 694) 
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GENERAL THEME: "EDUCATION AND OUR NATIONAL LIFE" 
Suggested Daily Topics 
Sunday, November 7—Can We Educate for Peace? 


Monday, November 8—Buying Educational Service 


Tuesday, November 9—The Horace Mann Centennial 
Wednesday, November 10—Our American Youth Problem 
Thursday, November 1!—Schools and the Constitution 
Friday, November 12—School Open House Day 


Saturday, November 13—Lifelong Learning 
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A KIWANIS EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY 


time can insure an exceptional advance for Kiwanis. 

Kiwanis depends for its stability, service activities 

and progress, not primarily upon enthusiasm, but rather 

upon the education of its members in Kiwanis and the 

training of its leaders in the responsibilities of their re- 
spective offices. 

It must be regretfully admitted that the Kiwanis education 
of members has not advanced as has the training of leaders. 
The necessity for Kiwanis education has been so apparent 
and practical methods have so long been presented to clubs 
that it is difficult to understand why so many clubs have 
failed to adopt anything like an adequate plan for the 
education of their members in the main facts concerning 
Kiwanis—International, district and club. 

But tne fact is that with the rapid growth of the organ- 
ization in clubs and members in earlier years, too few 
clubs adopted any thorough-going plan for the Kiwanis 
education of the new members as they entered the mem- 
bership of our clubs. We must admit that many clubs 
failed to grasp the opportunity of those days. 

But today our clubs are given a second chance. It is 
to be hoped they will not fail to take full advantage of 
it. We are in the midst of a steady and strong upward 
trend in our membership. In the first six months of this 
year our membership showed a larger net gain than in 
the corresponding period in 1936. The addition of this 
large number of new members provides another oppor- 
tunity for clubs to adopt an adequate plan for the proper 
education of these members. 

All too many clubs, in spite of our literature and the 
practical and thorough suggestions presented for Kiwanis 
education, do nothing to give their new members a proper 
and comprehensive understanding of Kiwanis. Many others 
falsely think they have provided Kiwanis education of their 
new members when they extend a welcome to them pub- 
licly at a club meeting with a two or three minute talk 
on Kiwanis. Such public welcome for new members, 
carried out not as a stunt but as a dignified and orderly 
procedure, is most advisable, but it is not to be considered 
a program of Kiwanis education. Much more time than is 
then available is needed to teach the major facts about 
Kiwanis of which every new member, and all other mem- 
bers, should have knowledge. 

The first essential in Kiwanis education is a definite out- 
line of a course covering the main facts about Kiwanis, 
its history, growth, development, purposes, objectives, in 
its three units,—International, district, club. Whether 
the course is short or long, whether the teaching is by one 
method or another, no adequate education can be given 
members without such a definite outline of study. This 
is the only way to insure the all-round comprehensive ed- 
ucation of members. Miscellaneous talks by even the best 
and strongest of Kiwanians may and probably will cover 
only certain special points and leave the members ignorant 
of much they should know at least in a broad way. 

Only a relatively few clubs have taken this essential 
initial step of preparing a definitely outlined course for 
the teaching of Kiwanians. Committees on Kiwanis ™du- 
cation are therefore strongly urged to prepare such a com- 
prehensive course, however, short or long, which will in- 
sure that so far as Kiwanis education is carried out it will 
result in a broad knowledge of Kiwanis. The part of such 


Ain advance in Kiwanis education at the present 


a course dealing with Kiwanis International may be readily 
developed from the leaflet “Kiwanis in Brief” and this 
can serve as a practical textbook on this International 
phase of the study. The district will furnish data to use as 
a basis for the part of the course devoted to the district. 
And the facts needed for the part on the club are readily 
available. 

Our literature on Kiwanis education has long suggested 
two methods of instruction, namely, the “class” or the 
“tutor” method. The outlined course should be used under 
either plan. 

Under the so-called “class” plan, groups of new mem- 
bers (and other members if they desire the instruction) 
should be called together at some time and place and given 
instruction through a series of meetings dealing with the 
subjects outlined in the course of study. In some clubs 
using the ‘‘class’” method the chief lack is the definite out- 
line for instruction. They simply arrange talks by dif- 
ferent past presidents or others and the instruction is 
partial and limited instead of broad and all round. 

The time and place, the number and frequency, for 
such group meetings or “classes” obviously will be ar- 
ranged according to the circumstances of each club. The 
“class” or “group” plan is obviously best adapted for 
the fairly large club with a sufficient number of new mem- 
bers to make the so-called “class” possible without too 
great interims or delay in the educational program. 

The “tutor” plan is simply what the name suggests, 
namely, the assignment to a new member of a member of the 
Committee on Kiwanis Education (or some other qualified 
member if preferable) who shall see to it that the new 
member receives instruction. Even an individual tutor 
should follow the general outline to make certain that he 
covers all the subjects and that he gives to the new mem- 
ber a comprehensive knowledge of Kiwanis. 

In many larger clubs it is quite practical to make a 
combination of these two plans, namely, to hold the 
“classes” of instruction for new members which have the 
advantage of helping social assimilation in the fellowship 
of the club; and also to assign some member of the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education or other qualified person to 
the individual new member to keep in personal touch with 
him during the initial period of his membership and to 
talk over with him the instruction he has received and to 
clinch it. Such a “tutor” can also do much to get the new 
member well built into the fellowship of the club and can 
often discover an interest, information concerning which 
is of value to the president in enlisting the new member in 
some club function or activity. 

The club Committee on Kiwanis Education should, of 
course, be in charge of all phases of the education of mem- 
bers—new as well as all others in Kiwanis. 

Make certain that your club does not fail to take advan- 
tage of this second opportunity to carry out a real pro- 
gram of Kiwanis education for the new members. 

Nothing can do so much to stabilize membership, to tie 
the new members into the fellowship of the club and to 
qualify them for personal participation in the activities of 
the club. Let’s make all members “Know-something” 
Kiwanians. 
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The photographer had a tough time getting 
pictures to properly set off this series of 
exhibits. Before the meeting opened men 
swarmed around and made it impossible to 
shoot any really good scenes. ‘hen the 
luncheon opened it was little better. Only a 
small section of exhibits can be glimpsed 
here. 











Joseph H. Robinson, member of the 
Chicago club, who was chairman of the 
“Advertising Day’’ committee. 


It’s “Advertising Day” 
S Ver Ising ay EMBERS of the Kiwanis Club 
M of Chicago know each other a 
~ lot better now than they did 
at t € ica O Ll prior to Thursday, September 23. Also, 
they know a lot more about the busi- 


nesses and the professions in which each 
member is engaged. 

It all came about somewhat in this 
manner. It was suggested that there 
be an “Advertising Day” on the pro- 
gram some time during the fall sea- 
son. Joe Robinson was named chair- 
man of the committee and he was 
given twelve associates. The twelve 
men and the chairman got together 
and things began to shape up in a 
really big way. It was decided to an- 
nounce as the objective for “Adver- 
tising Day”—Every Member to Know 
the Line of Business of Every Other 
Member. It was also decided that there 
would be two speakers, one to explain 
the reason for the program and the 
slogan and the other to do a bit of 
glorifying and a lot of explaining about 
advertising as it is used in the promo- 
tion of modern sales. 

Then came the plan to invite ex- 
hibits. It was generally believed that 
a great many members of the club 
knew little about the things the other 
fellows did. They knew perhaps that 
he was a poor or a good bowler, that 
his golf score was low or high, that he 
sang a raspy baritone or a bull-frog- 
gish bass and that he maybe had his 
city as did the Supply Department, (Turn to page 695) 
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Kiwanis International had a bit of an exhibit, being represented in the Chicago Club membership. 
The Kiwanis Magazine got itself some publi 
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ITH “Let’s make it thirteen” as their motto, 
W its Oklahoma City Kiwanis club swore in 

1,000 Oklahoma City school students as 
members of the Kiwanis Junior Police at the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium Friday evening, September 24. 
Present were over 2,000 people, including parents 
of the Kiwanis Junior Police. 

No Oklahoma City school child has been injured 
seriously in the school zones during school hours 
since this safety organization was started in Octo- 
ber, 1925. The founders of this movement have 
seen it gradually grow into a national movement. 
At the time of its beginning, there were approx- 
imately 200 or 300 sworn into office, but with the 
growth of the city the number has increased to 
1,000. 

The students were sworn in as police officers by 
Mayor Martin. Each one raised his right hand 
and swore 

“To be courteous at all times. 

“To be courageous to do our duty. 

“To be dependable and faithful to our trust. 

“To be obedient to our superior officers and those 
in authority over us. 

“To be unselfish by considering others before 
ourselves. 

“To be leaders that we may inspire others to 
follow our example. 

“To be cautious and watchful of the task at hand. 

“And to be ever ready to protect the lives of 
others as we would want them to protect ours.” 

Each one received a commission bearing the sig- 
natures of Governor E. W. Marland; Mayor J. Frank 
Martin; Chief of Police Granville Scanland; State 
Commissioner of Public Safety J. M. Gentry; Chief 
of Kiwanis Junior Police, Samuel D. Friedman; and 
Chairman of the Principals’ Safety Committee, Ed- 
ward P. Marshall. Belts, flags, whistles, and badges 
were presented to all Junior Police. 

In the hands of this youngster, Ben Tratta, and 
of 999 more like him, lies the safety from traffic 


hazards of Oklahoma City’s school children. Ben 
is pictured with the equipment of the safety patrol- 
man—the flag with which to stop traffic, and the 
Junior Police insignia. City police back the “Ju- 
niors” so everyone must watch his driving. 

Each school has a patrol consisting of a captain, 
two lieutenants and ten or more members and a 
member of the Kiwanis club as a sponsor. Samuel 
D. Friedman is the Kiwanis Chief for this year and 
his Board of Directors is composed of Rev. Kelly 
O’Neall, Assistant Chief; L. M. Evans, Evans G. 
Nash, David C. Barry, and Earl J. Johnson. Each 
school has a teacher sponsor and it is the duty of 
this sponsor to be the connecting link between the 
schools and the Kiwanis club. Safety courses are 
a part of the Oklahoma City school curriculum. 

(Turn to page 695) 
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The Kiwanis Junior 


Police of Oklahoma City 


By DAY FEZLER 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 


F YOU feed an animal well, it will pon 
| come back for more food. No place ten, he be 

on earth are men better fed than ‘ y 

they are on this continent. Few of 


them eat a heavy midday luncheon, 
but what they do eat is the best the 
world affords. 

The sweet of good food lingers 
long after the bitter of high price is 
forgotten. Cut the quantity if you will, to suit the purse 
of the average man, but never, never make the mistake 
of cutting the quality. 

Men who have on their own tables fresh fruits and fresh 
vegetables every day in the year, are not thrilled at being 
served these same things out of cans, nor are these same 
men who are used to good cuts of beef inclined to wax 
enthusiastic over gristly pot roast or ground steak. 

If the members of a Kiwanis club must grumble, and 
at times it seems that they must, let them grumble over 
the price of the luncheons, not over the quality. The praise 
of the greater number of the members over good food will 
drown the squawks over the higher price. 
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Is the after dinner speaker the important man at a 


banquet, or is the chef? 


THE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
GOAL 


LUB by club, district by district, 

and day by day, the ambition of 
the International Committee on Class- 
ification and Membership is being 
realized. In round figures, the peak of 
Kiwanis membership was one hun- 
dred thousand, and the ambition of 
the Committee is that we again reach 
this number during 1937. 

That this can be accomplished is unquestioned. The whole 
thing depends on a systematic attempt on the part of every 
club to build back to its peak of membership strength. There 
is no need for ballyhoo and the blare of trumpets. There is 
no need for anxiety about the other clubs in your district. 
The only need is for each club to do its own job of rebuilding, 
and the goal will be reached. 

The depression years depleted the membership of every 
organization on the continent. Kiwanis suffered less than 
most of thm, but now that we are out of our financial dol- 
drums, there is no reason why we should not get busy and 
rebuild. 

The first thought of a club, particularly in a small town, 
is that there is little or no desirable Kiwanis material. But 
a survey conducted by a thoughtful committee, taking up 
each trade, craft, business and profession, will reveal plenty 
of possibilities. 
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EDITORIALS 


By ROE FULKERSON 


Let us have a special committee in every club, to help the 
good work along until we have again attained the high goal 
at which the International Committee is aiming. 

One hundred thousand members by New Year’s! Do your 
part, and depend on the other clubs to do theirs. No mem- 
bership drive, no acceptance of less than the best men in 
town, is necessary. Just sift the men of the community and 
you will find plenty of Kiwanis wheat in the community. 
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It is truly discouraging, the rarity with which glad 
hands have money in them. 


INCORPORATE? 


F AN accident had occurred when a 

Kiwanis club was transporting a | | 
group of children to a fresh air camp ~ 
last summer, who would have been 
held legally responsible? If an ignor- 
ant and ungrateful parent had sued, 
who would have been sued, and who 
would have paid in case of a verdict 
favorable to the complainant? Would 
the driver of the truck or car have had to pay the damages? 
Would the entire club have been held responsible? Would 
the courts have been able to hold any member? 

If, in your under-privileged child work, you had a doctor 
remove the tonsils of a child whose parents were unable to 
pay for the operation and the child died under the surgeon’s 
knife, who would have been held legally responsible in case 
the parent decided to sue for damages? Would the doctor 
have had to defend the suit? Would the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee of the club be held responsible? Would the 
club as a whole be held as defendants? Would each member 
be responsible for his proportionate share in case of damages 
being granted by the court, or would those members with 
property have to pay, and those without not be held? 

In your part of the country, is a non-profit corporation 
responsible only to the extent of its corporate assets? What 
is the expense of incorporation? 

None of these questions can be answered here because the 
laws differ in every state of the United States and every 
province in Canada. But incorporation is a matter worthy 
of the thought of the best legal minds in your club. Submit 
the matter to them for consideration and let them report 
to your board of directors. 

While they are looking into the advisability of incorporat- 
ing, have your secretary write to International Headquarters 
on the subject. There are certain requirements of the par- 
ent body of Kiwanis which must be considered in thinking 
through the idea of incorporation. This last is important 
in other ways also. International Headquarters can give 
you advice through its experience with many, many other 
clubs which decided to incorporate, or not to incorporate, 
and tell you why. 

Incorporation might be a fine idea, or a poor one for your 
club, depending on too many factors to be detailed here. 
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BIGGER OR BETTER? 






T WAS a town of ten thousand in- € opp boul! 
habitants. There was great rejoic- 1A 
ing on the part of the Chamber of c 
Commerce and the newspapers when € me 
facie” 


the big mill decided to locate there. 
From fifteen hundred to two thousand 
operatives were added to the popula- 
tion of the town. The rejoicing was 
because of this great increase in popu- 
lation. 

Then came the labor trouble, the strike, the closing down 
of the mill, the bread line and the unpaid bills at every store 
in town. There were broken heads and hearts and contracts. 
Hungry people steal and hungry people fight for bread. 

Slowly but surely there has come over the people of this 
continent the conviction that mere increase in numbers does 
not add to the happiness of the people of a town. Slowly but 
surely it is being impressed on us that these days there is 
little if anything the big metropolitan city has that a town 
of from ten to twenty thousand inhabitants does not have. 
Slowly but surely the small town is realizing that many, 
many of the things a big city has, the small town does not 
want. Slums, crowded tenements, jammed street cars and 
subways, unnaturalized foreign sections and traffic hazards. 

Small towns are closer to their elected office holders and 
less likely to have them develop into grafters; less likely to 
have racketeers to tempt law enforcement officers to fail in 
their duty for a consideration. It is difficult to find any ad- 
vantage the great city has over the small town in comfort, 
in happiness, in morals or in government. 

Thoughtful consideration brings to the minds of Boards 
of Trade, Chambers of Commerce and other civic organiza- 
tions, the realization that the problem is not mere numbers 
in increasing population. The real question is not how many, 
but how good! Ten good substantial citizens are worth a 
thousand of the other kind. A small university is a thousand 
times better than a great factory, although the latter may 
bring ten times as many people into the town. 

The small own is the home of happiness, of morality, of 
progress and of the substantial people of the world. The big 
men of the big towns are recruited from the small towns 
where reliability is standard equipment and education is ob- 
tained in school and church instead of in night clubs and 
on street corners. 

Manners, morals, education, honesty and real ability con- 
sidered, the small town is as far above the big city as the 
sky is above the ground, and the man who is wild to change 
his small town into a great city is deceiving himself into 
thinking that quantity rather than quality makes a town. 

It behooves small town Kiwanis clubs to try to attract to 
their town such people as will do the town good rather than 
harm, and permit it to retain the manifold virtues now 
characteristic of the smaller population. 
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Be brave. An ornithologist will tell you that no scavre- 
crow ever laid an egg. 
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A RUT IS A GRAVE 


HE hairpin manufacturer who did OLD PROGRAM 

not see the bobbed hair craze for seals 
women coming, and did not switch 
from hair pins to bobby pins, found 
himself outmoded and broke. 

The manufacturer of high silk hats 
who did not realize that it is only 
with difficulty that they can be worn 
in automobiles, and trim his sails and 
his sales to meet the demands of the motor mad public, must 
have suffered. 

The managers and owners of Chautauqua circuits who 
did not realize what the radio was going to do to rural en- 
tertainment, shared the same misfortune. 

The makers of canes and umbrellas who did not switch 
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to the manufacture of some automobile accessory, failed to 
make the trend which had injured them pay for the loss. 

That man or that organization which says “We have 
never done it that way in the past” is lagging behind the 
procession and foredoomed to failure. 

The Kiwanis club which allows its weekly circulars to 
become stereotyped, is doomed to have them filed in the 
wastebasket, unread. The Kiwanis club which allows its 
programs to become equally stereotyped, is certain to have 
its attendance fall off. The club which adopts some one ob- 
jective, to the elimination of the others, is equally sure to 
have a loss of membership interest. 

Every mail brings to the desks of Kiwanians circulars 
and sales letters carefully planned by experts to attract 
the attention of the reader. The weekly announcements of 
a Kiwanis club must compete with these in attracting the 
interest of the recipient. 

Every moving picture show and radio program is com- 
peting with the entertainment put on by Kiwanis, both as 
instruction and amusement. 

Every philanthropic enterprise in your city is seeking 
the interest of the public, and devoting its time and thought 
to attracting the citizen’s time and money for its plans for 
the betterment of the city. 

All of which means that in every department, a Kiwanis 
club must keep on its toes in the search for originality. Fun- 
damentally sound and good in its appeal as it is, yet it must 
keep that appeal out of the rut and keep it in step with an 
ever changing world, and an ever changing taste on the 
part of its membership. 

Do it differently, if possible. Retain all the fundamental 
ideas and ideals, but try to make them as attractive as a 
pretty girl in a new dress of startling cut and color. 


@ 


The last sentence in the modern love story. “She 
went to Reno and they lived happy ever after.” 


MAN, THE KING OF BEASTS 


HE faleon poises high in the air 

and swoops down on the snake which 
was slipping silently through the 
grass in its efforts to capture and 
devour a mouse. 

On the branches of a tree is 
crouched the puma, waiting for the 
deer to come down to the water for a 
drink. A spring, a futile bleat, and 
the deer is dead under the puma’s paws. 

In the edge of the water, an otter sits ready to spring on 
the unwary bass which comes too close in its pursuit of the 
small fish which in turn is pursuing a minnow in the shallow 
water. 

Kill! Kill! Kill! The shrieking of seized prey, the flowing 
of blood, the crunching of bones, the ruthless death struggle 
in the air, on the earth and under the waters of the world, 
is characteristic of the lower animals. 

But are they lower? They kill only to eat! Is man the 
king of beasts, or is he the most beastly of them all? 

Poison gas, aerial bombs, rapid fire guns, the blood-thirsty 
bayonet charge, the bombing of hospitals, the slaughter of 
innocents. War! Why? What is it all about? War destroys 
the wealth it took us generations to create. We fight not for 
good, but for glory! Whose glory? Certainly not the dead 
men who are left torn to shapeless masses on the field of 
battle. Certainly not for the glory of the maimed, the shell 
shocked and the blind, shattered wrecks of what were once 
fine young specimens of manhood. Certainly not for the 
glory of the widowed women and the helpless children who 
are left after the carnage! 

Not for them the glory! The only glory is for kings, dic- 
tators, rulers and presidents. The only glory is for demagogs 
and diplomats who never risk a finger in the fray! 

Are we men or are we beasts? How long, O Lord, how 
long must our young manhood be led like sheep to the 
slaughter? 
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Achievement Reports for 1936 


Hl. 


INTRODUCTION 
[nsec m of adopting only 


two or 

three major club objectives, each 

committee was asked to submit the 
activities it desired to accomplish dur- 
ing the year. This resulted in the club 
undertaking in 1936 many activities of 
a varied nature but following general- 
ly the suggestions of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. 

Some achievements were more out- 
standing than others, but the aim was 
te get each member to take an active 
part in some accomplishment during 
the year and this goal was reached. In 
the selection of the personnel of com- 
mittees, care was taken to place each 
member on the comimttee in which he 
was most interested. 

Because of the high standing the 
Kiwanis club has in San Gabriel and 
the vicinity many sought membership 
in the club. This situation caused some 
embarrassment, but the Committee on 
Classification and Membership _ per- 
formed its duties with judgment, ap- 
parently causing no hard feelings, and 
attained its objective of providing re- 
placements and building the club to 
forty members with the average mem- 
bership age lower than last year. 

An earnest and successful effort was 


made to acquaint each member, new 
and old, regarding what Kiwanis is, 
what Kiwanis has accomplished and 


what his club is doing, what the mem- 
ber’s obligations are to Kiwanis, and in 
what way he can be of assistance to his 
club. 

Fine fellowship, interest in attend- 
ance, codperation of effort, and sincer- 
ity of purpose have been the real fac- 
tors in our endeavor to live up to the 
club motto: 


“Every Member a 100° Kiwanian” 


1. GENERAL 
|. ATTENDANCE 


Average Average Percentage 


Month Member-  Attend- of 
ship dance Attendance 
Jan. 35.20 35.20 100.00 
Feb. 36.00 36.00 100.00 
Mar. 36.50 36.50 100.00 
April 38.40 38.40 100.00 
May 39.00 39.00 100.00 
June 38.75 38.75 100.00 
July 37.60 37.60 100.00 
Aug. 36.75 36.75 100.00 
Sept. 37.25 37.25 100.00 
Oct. 38.00 38.00 100.00 
Nov. 39.50 39.50 100.00 
Dee. 40.80 40.80 100.00 
37.81 37.81 100.00 


2. PROGRAMS 

January 2—Installation of Officers. 
Ladies’ Night Dinner and Dance. 

January 9—Speaker: Dr, Ear! Tomp- 
kins; Subject: “Readjustment to Fit 
the Changing Economical Conditions.” 

January 16—Speaker: Charles A. 
Horrworth; Subject: “Why the World 
Builds Southern California.” 

January 23—Speakers: George 
Burch and Wilbur Tupper; Subjects: 
“Kiwanis Anniversary” and “Ethiopia.” 

January 230—Vocal and instrumental 
program. 

February 6—Speaker: John H. Han- 
Subject: “Finger-printing.” 
William 
Lin- 








sen; 
February 13—Speaker: 
Fox; Subject: “Flood Control.” 
coln’s Birthday observed. 
February 20—Speaker: 
shall F. McComb; Subject: “Selection 
and Election of Superior Court 
Judges.” Washington’s Birthday ob- 
served. 
February 2? 


Judge Mar- 


J. S. Rath- 


—Speaker: 


bun; Subject: “The Goodwill Indus- 
tries.” 
March 5—Kiwanis Education meet- 
ing. 1935 Achievement Report read. 
March 12—Speaker: Judge Fletcher 
Bowron; Subject: “Pardons and Pa- 
roles.” 


March 19—Round Table meeting. No 
regular program. 

March 26—Speaker: Lindley Bynum; 
Subject: “The Huntington Library.” 

April 2—Craft Talks given by Club 
members. Musical entertainment. 

April 9—Speaker: Rev. W. W. Kal- 
er; Subject: “Easter.” 

April 16—Round Table meeting. 
regular program. 


No 


San Gabriel, Calif., Winner in Blue Division 


April 23—Speaker: Dr. Jack Loop; 
Subject: “The Psychology of Colors”; 
Observed United States—Canada Week 
one week early. 

April 320—Speaker: 
Knights; Subject: “Boys and Girls 
Work.” Observed Youth Week. 

May 7—Speaker: Rev. James Nel- 
son; Subject: “Investments.” Observed 
Mothers’ Day. 

May 14—Speaker: Walter Groves; 
Subject: “State Medicine.” 

May 21—Speaker: J. B. Guilfoyle; 
Subject: “Standards of Business.” 

May 28—Speaker: Dr. L. J. Butka; 
Subject: “A Boy or a Girl.” 

June 4—Speaker: Dr. L. M. Hurt; 


Kenneth 











Subject: “Livestock Inspection.” 
June 11—Speaker: Harry Caldwell; 
Subject: “The Meat Packing Indus- 
vt ” 
June 18—Speaker: Homer Seale; 


Subject: “The Aviation Industry”; Ob- 
served Flag Day. 


June 25—Speaker: R. R. Leishman; 





Subject: “The Redwood Lumber In- 
dustry.” 

July 2—Round Table meeting; No 
regular program. 

July 9—Speaker: Ivan Kelso; Sub- 
ject: “Safe Automobile Driving.” 

July 16—Speaker: Alick Barlow; 
Subject: “Report of the Kiwanis In- 


ternational Convention.” 

July 23—Speaker: Vernon P. Spen- 
cer; Subject: “Social Security Legisla- 
tion.” 

July 30-—Speaker: 





Dr. 30bb; 


E. V. 


Subject: “Wild Game Hunting.” 
August 6—Round Table meeting. No 
regular program. 
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August 13—Speaker: J. Clark Sel- 
lers; Subject: “Hand-writing.” 

August 20—Speaker: E. V. Latham; 
Subject: “Our 1936 Tax Problem.” 

August 27—Speaker: R. Samuelsen; 
Subject: “Our 1936 Olympic Games.” 

September 3—Club Forum Contest. 

September 10—Round Table meet- 
ing. No regular program. 

September 17—Talking Pictures of 


“The San Francisco Bay Bridges”; Ob-t 


served Constitution Week. 

September 24—Talking Motion Pic- 
tures on “California, a Wonderland.” 

October i1—Annual Meeting and 
Election of Officers; Discussion of Club 
affairs. 

October 8—Speaker: Burr McIntosh; 
Subject: “Philosophies of Life.” 

October 15—Speaker: Rabbi Mayer 
Winkler; Subject: “Why the Jewish 
Holidays.” 

October 22—Round Table meeting. 
No regular program. 

October 29—Speaker: Albert J. 
Grieb; Subject: “Propositions on the 
Ballot.” 

November 5—Round Table meeting. 
No regular program. 

November 12—Speaker: Joseph 
Howe; Subject: “Communism”; Ob- 
served Armistice Day. 

November 19—Speaker: E. L. 
Greene; Subject: “The Boys Work of 
the Sheriff’s Office.” 

November 26—Round Table meeting. 
No regular program. 

December 3—Speaker: Miss Rachel 
Johnson; Subject: “Phonographic 
cording—Old and New.” 

December 10—Speaker: William E. 
Dunkerley; Subject: “The Tournament 
of Roses.” 

December 17—Speaker: L. 
bald; Subject: “Inflation.” 

December 24—Annual Christmas 
Party for Under-privileged Children. 

December 31—Annual Committee Re- 
ports read. 

















> 
ve- 








L. Archi- 


3. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 

March 20—San Gabriel visited On- 
tario, 11 went, Ontario furnished the 
program. 

March 25—San Gabriel visited Los 
Angeles, 8 went, Los Angeles furnished 
the program. 

April 15—San Gabriel visited South 
Pasadena, 18 went, South Pasadena 
furnished the program. 

June 30—San Gabriel visited Sierra 
Madre, 17 went, Sierra Madre fur- 
nished program. 

July 9—East Los Angeles visited San 
Gabriel, 28 came, San Gabriel furnished 
program. 

July 23—Pomona visited San Gabriel, 
15 came, San Gabriel furnished pro- 
gram. 

August 27—Alhambra visited San 
Gabriel, 22 came, Alhambra furnished 
program. 

September 11—San Gabriel visited 
East Los Angeles, 22 went, East Los 
Angeles furnished program. 

November 25—Pasadena visited Sa 
Gabriel, 39 came, San Gabriel furnished 
program. 











visited 
Visalia, 7 went, San Gabriel furnished 
program. 

San Gabriel Flying Squadrons vis- 
ited: 


December 29—San_ Gabriel 





July 10—Altadena, 4 went. 

November 27—Glendora, 4 went. 

December 10—Claremont, 5 went. 

December 17—Monrovia, 5 went. 

Members fulfilled engagements as fol- 
lows: 

Judge of Division IV Forum Contest, 
two judges of two Club Forum Con- 
tests, program speakers at six club 
meetings, one club installation officer, 
instructor at two Division Schools of 
Instruction, instructor at five Club 
Schools of Instruction, and one division 
installation officer, and speaker at Di- 
vision V meeting program. 


4. COMMITTEES 
Number of 
Meetings 
Fo eta hi: eee 8 | 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work (in- 
cluding Under-Privileged 
Child and Vocational 
Guidance  Sub-Commit- 


. : 
Committees 


We ics veenncsuiie 12 
gm. (Cc: i pies haa oe 
Classification and Member- 

1) NN po 10 
Finance Petes oceetaes 12 
Inter-Club Relations.............. 9 
Kiwanis Education................. 7 
Laws and Regulations............ 2 
bp ge Oe tS 9 ene 2 
Program and Music and En- 

tertainment....................- 14 
Public Affairs (including 

Agriculture and Business 

SEANRGOTCS)  .o.csc-ccencenss.e 10 
PNG oo iseincseidaewaseeneans ee, 
Reception and House.............. 12 
Board of Directors.................. 12 (Reg.) 

9 (Spec.) 


Following the December, 1935, Club 
School of Instruction and prior to the 
first 1936 Board of Directors meeting, 
eleven of the thirteen committees held 
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a meeting, mapped plans for the year 
and presented them to the Board of 
Directors for discussion. With a few 
minor changes the committee plans 
were adopted and immediately set in 
motion as the year’s activities of the 
club. Some additional activities were 
from time to time included in many of 
the committees’ programs, with the re- 
sult that the club engaged in quite a 
wide variety of activities, thus arousing 
interest of all club members. In the se- 
lection of commitee personnel careful 
attention was taken to place the mem- 
bers where they would be most inter- 
ested. 
5. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

January 2: Annual Installation and 
Ladies’ Night Party. Dinner and 
dance. Fourteen from neighboring 
clubs attended. 

January 3: Three persons attended 
Altadena Installation Party. 

February 21: Three members and 
two ladies attended Division V Ladies’ 
Night at Bakersfield. 

March 9: Twenty-one members and 
ladies met with Chamber of Commerce 
at its annual installation meeting. Past 
International President William O. 
Harris, speaker. 

March 28: Nine members and ladies 
attended South Pasadena Ladies’ Night 
Party. 

April 21: Our club furnished speak- 
er and six members attended Alhambra 
Rotary club. 

April 24: A five-man team played in 
Division X Golf Tournament at Alta- 
dena, and won the Division X Trophy. 

May 8: A representative of club at- 
tended Glendora Anniversary Party. 

May 7: In observance of Mothers’ 
Day, mothers and wives of members 
were present at club meeting. 

June 8: Division X Bridge Tourna- 
ment held at San Gabriel. Our club 
gave a silver mounted plaque to the 
winning club. 

June 18: Alhambra Rotary club met 
with us. 

(Turn to page 701) 
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Opposite, at left: Cooling off with the 
sprinkling equipment provided by the 
Kiwanis Club of Oxford, North Caro- 
lina. At left, above: These happy 
faces indicate ‘the success of the sum- 
mer camp maintained by the Kiwanis 
Club of El Paso, Texas. (See stories 
on these two activities under Club Ac- 
tivities.) Directly above: Eighty girls 
were sent to camp for a week by the 
Kiwanis Club of Hillsdale, Michigan. 
This picture was taken on the occasion 
of the Kiwanis club’s visit to the camp. 


The Kiwanis Club of Escanaba, Mich- 
igan, sponsored a log-rolling contest 
in which Laura Marchand, above, 
won the Kiwanis club's cup. 




















Just a few of the youngsters who enjoyed the public 

playground sponsored by the Kiwanis Chub of Pleasant- 

ville, New Jersey. The story of this project will be 
found in the Club Activities Section 


The Kiwanis Club of Calgary, Alberta, presented this fine wading pool to the mg ord The 


District. Above, a representative citizen thanks the club while President E. A cul- Scot 
lough and Mayor Andrew Davison look on. 
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Fifty children from the orthopedic clinic of the Butterworth Hospital 
were entertained at their annual picnic held at Ramona Park, given 
by the Kiwanis Club of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








This is the attractive site of the camp to which the Kiwanis Club of 
Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, sent a group of under-privileged boys. 
See story in Club Activities section, 


STAID and sober grown folk may have bid farewell 

to summer and promptly dismissed it as just an- 
other past season, but for thousands of children the 
country over, the summer of 1937 will be a happy, live 
memory for years to come. They are the children for 
whom the Kiwanis clubs furnished playground privi- 
leges, a never-to-forgotten picnic, or perhaps a 
camping trip which resulted in a healthier, happier out- 
look. Some shining examples of splendid Kiwanis ac- 
tivities are shown here. There are thousands of others, 
each one meriting applause, and receiving it, in the 
hearts of the children. 

There are, of course, sections of ''Kiwanis America" 
where summer activities are carried on the year round. 





rey 
Cul- 





The Kiwanis Club of Aberdeen, Washington, built this fine boy 
scout cabin at Lake Aberdeen. Above, the Kiwanians and scouts pose 
for a picture after having had lunch at the new cabin. 


Here are a few of the 200 youngsters who were guests of the Kiwanis 
Club of Bluefield, West Virginia, on its third annual picnic for under- 
privileged children. Kiwanian A. L. Smith, right, was in charge. 
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District Conventions 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


THE eighteenth annual convention of 
the Nebraska-Iowa District held at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, September 30 to Oc- 
tober 2, passed into history as the high 
pot in the life of the district. It was 
outstanding in every aspect—from the 
standpoint of attendance, clubs repre- 
sented, prominent speakers, instructive 
conferences, colorfulness and fine Ki- 
wanis spirit. To begin with, it was the 
largest convention ever held in the dis- 
trict, according to Secretary-Treasurer 
B. L. Holton, with a total attendance of 
624 and all clubs represented. This in 
itself was a great inspiration. 

The program, skillfully planned by 
the Rev. C. R. Durden and his committee 
in conjunction with District Governor 
Glenn L. Cavanaugh of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, presiding officer throughout the 
convention, left nothing to be desired 
and was carried out with precision in 
every detail. 

The groundwork of the convention was 
well laid by President Guy Spencer and 
all of the members of the Lincoln club. 
No detail was overlooked for the com- 
fort and enjoyment of the delegates 
from the time they registered until they 
said goodbye. 

The stirring addresses of the speak- 
ers brought the convention to its feet 
time and again. The speakers included 


A scene at the eighteenth annual convention of the Nebraska-Ilowa 


Newton W. Gaines of the University of 
Nebraska who talked on boys’ and girls’ 
work; the key speaker, Dr. C. Oscar 
Johnson of St. Louis, whose topic was 
“Kiwanis Navy”; Dr. Irwin J. Lubbers, 
president of Central College, whose sub- 
ject was, “Ringing Grooves of Change”; 
Sam Reynolds of Omaha, chairman of 
the National Finance Committee of the 
American Legion, who talked on “Intel- 
ligent, Aggressive and Serviceable Cit- 
izenship”; John E. Curtis of Lincoln; 
and International Trustee Charles B. 
Holman of St. Louis, Missouri, official 
representative, whose advice and guid- 
ance were greatly appreciated. 

A most successful innovation was 
started this year in the presentation of 
seven, seven-minute “‘Sharp Shooters.”’ 
These were the seven lieutenant gover- 
nors, each giving his views on how to 
build Kiwanis better in the district. 

The pep so necessary in all conven- 
tions was provided by International 
Field Representative William A. Dun- 
lap, who acted as song leader. The effi- 
ciency of Secretary Curry Watson and 
his group of workers was demonstrated 
to the delegates at the Nebraska-Min- 
nesota football game when they found 
he had arranged that all the touch- 
downs were to be made directly in front 
of their seats. 

Cedar Rapids was chosen as the host 


city for the 1938 district convention. 
The officers elected for the coming 
year are: District Governor—William 
C. Jarnagin, Storm Lake, Iowa; Lieu- 
tenant Governors—Division I, Arlo W. 
Palmer, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Division II, 
Howard A. Miller, Marshalltown, Iowa; 
Division III, Edward V. Corbett, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Division IV, Ray H. Wer- 
ner, Creston, Iowa; Division V, William 
Zimmerman, Fremont, Nebraska; Divi- 
sion VI, Walter H. Rose, Auburn, 
Nebraska; Division VII, Lester Stiner, 
Hastings, Nebraska; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—B. L. Holton, Waterloo, Iowa. 


MONTANA 


HE Montana District held its seven- 

teenth annual district convention at 
Bozeman on August 22, 23 and 24 with 
District Governor R. H. Willcomb pre- 
siding. District Secretary-Treasurer 
Martin P. Moe writes that the attend- 
ance was the largest in ten years and 
the second largest in the history of the 
district. 

The district was honored with the 
presence of International President F. 
Trafford Taylor, K. C., official represen- 
tative, and Mrs. Taylor; also Interna- 
tional Vice President George E. Snell 
and Mrs. Snell of Billings. 

The Convention Prologue on Sunday 





District held at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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evening opened with a concert by the 
Rotary Boys’ Band of Billings followed 
immediately with the presentation of 
colors. The guests of honor were intro- 
duced, as were the district officers. A 
very able and appropriate address was 
delivered by Kiwanian Paul Dierberger 
of Great Falls. “In Memoriam” serv- 
ices were conducted by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Henry T. Hedden of Billings. Ap- 
propriate music by the Bozeman High 
School Chorus and several solos inter- 
spersed the program. 


On Sunday a golf tournament was 
held for both men and women. Mrs. 
Taylor won the laurels among the 
women. 


The convention program, in addition 
to the usual business sessions, included 
three important topics which were dis- 
cussed by able speakers and followed by 
open forum discussions. These topics 
were: 1) “Water Utilization,” discussed 
by D. P. Fabrick, chairman of the State 
Water Conservation Board. The open 
forum discussion was presided over by 
Lieutenant Governor George H. Vande 
Bogart of Havre. Mr. Fabrick’s speech 
was accepted with so much interest that 
a sufficient number of copies were 
mimeographed to send to every Kiwani- 
an in the district. 2) “Recreational 
Possibilities in Montana” was discussed 
by R. H. Fletcher of the State Highway 
Commission, author of “Corral Dust” 
and many other Western verses. The 
forum discussions were pre- 
sided over by Lieutenant 
Governor Hedden. 3) “Safe- 
ty” was discussed by Louis 
R. Morony, field representa- 
tive of the National Safety 
Council. The open forum 
was led by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Herman J. Sommer- 
hauser of Anaconda. The 
program emphasized _ the 
things to be done in the fu- 
ture rather than reminis- 
cing over what had been 
done in the past. 





All breakfasts, noon and dinner hours 
were occupied with appropriately 
planned affairs. The governor’s ban- 
quet and ball were delightful affairs in 
which everyone joined with great en- 
thusiasm. 

Following the adjournment of the 
convention, more than 50 Kiwanians 
and their wives, together with the con- 
vention’s distinguished guests journeyed 
through Yellowstone National Park for 
a two-day stay. 

The district officers elected for 1938 
are as follows: Governor—Guy H. 
Vande Bogart, Havre; Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors—Division I, Harry N. Kauff- 
man, Kalispell; Division II, Larry L. 
Smith, Lewistown; Division III, Le- 
Claire E. Flint, Livingston; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Martin P. Moe, Helena. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
PPROXIMATELY 300 Kiwanians 
and ladies were in attendance at 

the district convention held at Chey- 

enne, Wyoming, September 19, 20 and 

21, which was presided over by District 

Governor George Redhair, a member of 

the host club. The wise counsel through- 

out the convention of International Vice 

President George E. Snell of Billings, 

Montana, who acted as official repre- 

sentative, was greatly appreciated. 
On the opening day of the convention 

all delegates and other visitors as well 
as all the townspeople were invited to 
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the Consistory Temple to hear the Ki- 
wanis Musicale which was under the 
direction of Secretary William F. De- 
Vere of the host club. The Rev. Charles 
E. Hannan gave the invocation and 
Jack Shields, a member of the Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming, club, who is totally 
blind, gave an organ recital. During 
the playing of Kiwanian Shields’ first 
number, “The World is Waiting for the 
Sunrise,” Secretary DeVere manipu- 
lated the lights so that there was the 
effect of a very real sunrise on the 
stage, commencing with dim lights and 
gradually brightening until a very bril- 
liant color was cast upon the scene. 

Addresses of welcome were made by 
Hon. Leslie A. Miller, governor of the 
State of Wyoming; Archie Allison; 
Frank Clark, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce; John U. Loomis, presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club; and Paul 
Stratton, president of the Lions Club. 
Past District Governor James D. Par- 
riott of Denver, Colorado, responded. 
The Rev. P. E. Burtt gave an address 
on the subject, “The Arch of Char- 
acter.” Following this a beautiful pro- 
gram of vocal music was given by the 
Cheyenne Philomelian Club directed by 
John S. Martin of Fort Francis E. War- 
ren. 

The official business session opened 
on Monday morning with group singing 
and an invocation by Kiwanian W. J. 
Austin of Cheyenne, adjutant of the 
Salvation Army. All distinguishe.] 
guests present were pron- 
erly introduced, including 
six past governors of the 
district; International Trus- 
tee Harry MacDonald; 
Maple T. Harl, chairman of 
the International Commi?- 
tee on Classification and 
Membership, who was later 
elected governor for 1938; 
and International Vice 
President Snell. E. R. Saw- 
gart, convention chairman, 
outlined the program of en- 
tertainment. The main ad- 








Directly above: A 


District Convention held at Cheyenne, Wyoming. In the top picture, back row, reading from left to right, are: 


anoramic view of the luncheon meeting held at Fort Francis E. Warren for the Kiwanians and guests attending the Rocky Mountain 


District Governor George Redhair; Past 


District Governors Carl P. Schwalb; John P. Davison (Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District); Irl Foard (immediate past district governor) ; and Willicm B, 
Haselmire. Front row: Past District Governors James Parriott; Harry MacDonald, now International trustee; and Charles Cullen, 
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dress of Monday morning’s session was 
that given by Governor Redhair. 

The highlight of the afternoon ses- 
sion on Monday was a report given by 
W. O. Charles of Pueblo, chairman of 
the District Committee on Under-Priv- 
ileged Child Work. Doyle Buckles, pres- 
ident of the Mitchell, Nebraska, club, 
gave a report on obtaining proper pub- 
licity and Past District Governor W. B. 
Haselmire of Casper, Wyoming, chair- 
man of the District Committee on Pub- 
licity, gave a good talk. 

Music was presented by the Men of 
the West, an outstanding musical quar- 
tet of Denver, at the governor’s banquet 
on Monday. The Right Rev. Winfred 
Hamlin Ziegler gave the address of the 
evening on the subject, “Service.” 

At the final business session on Tues- 
day morning the following were elected 
to serve the district in 1938: District 
Governor—Maple T. Harl, Denver, Col- 
orado; Lieutenant Governors—Division 
I, Harold E. Rice, Laramie, Wyoming; 
Division II, Fred W. Sager, Longmont, 
Colorado; Division III, Roy W. Foard, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado; and Di- 
vision IV, W. O. Sauder, Center, Colo- 
rado. 

The convention closed with a fellow- 
ship luncheon at which there were ap- 
proximately 200 persons present. W. A. 
Spencer of Denver presided. Special 
musical numbers were provided by the 
Greeley, Colorado, club and by Morton 
Renshaw. Kiwanian Alden T. Hill of 
Fort Collins, Colorado, prepared every- 
one for his trip home with an entertain- 
ing address entitled, “Hop on Your 
Pony.” 

The Cheyenne club proved to be a 
perfect host and there were no dull mo- 
ments during the three days of the con- 
vention. On Sunday 180 visiting Ki- 


wanians and ladies were “up in the air” 
as guests of the United Air Lines, Ki- 
wanian L. G. Hubbel having arranged 
For many of the visitors 


the flights. 





The governor's banquet at the New York District Convention held at Buffalo, New York, was a gala affair. 


it was their first airplane trip. 

On Monday the entire group of Ki- 
wanians and ladies made a trip to Fort 
Francis E. Warren, where they viewed 
the twentieth infantry putting on a 
formation known as the “Escort to the 
Colors,” a very impressive ceremony 
with 1200 enlisted men participating 
under the command of Brigadier Gen- 
eral E. D. Peek. Following this cere- 
mony the crowd went to the Fort’s foot- 
ball bowl where everyone was served 
and thoroughly enjoyed a regular army 
meal. 

Monday afternoon the ladies were en- 
tertained by Mrs. George Phelps and 
by the wives of the district officers at a 
tea and bridge party at the Plains 
Hotel. 


NEW YORK 

EVEN hundred and twenty-five Ki- 

wanians and ladies voted the twenti- 
eth annual convention of the New York 
District to be the most hospitable, the 
most progressive, the most optimistic 
and the most valuable district conven- 
tion ever held in New York. 

District Governor Wellington S. Jones 
who presided over the convention, saw 
at the conclusion of the three-day ses- 
sion his district recording eight new 
clubs and a substantial increase in mem- 
bership, with another division opened 
in the district. 

These distinguished guest speakers 
fanned the enthusiasm and inspiration 
of the delegates: For the spiritual up- 
lift, Dr. Gould A. Leichliter, pastor of 
the College Street Baptist Church, 
Toronto; for Internationalism, Presi- 
dent H. J. Cody, University of Toronto; 
for Kiwanis and business, Cameron 
Beck, Public Relations Director of the 
New York Stock Exchange; and for Ki- 
wanis activities, International Trustee 
Fred G. McAlister, London, Ontario, 
official representative. 


were seated at the head table. 
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Trophy awards went to these clubs: 
100 per cent attendance trophy, Malone; 
mileage trophy for the largest attend- 
ance at the convention, Brooklyn; 
achievement plaque, Albany (second 
year). The agricultural trophy was 
awarded last January at the Presidents’ 
Conference to the Auburn club and it 
became that club’s permanent posession 
for having won it three times. Gov- 
ernor Jones is giving a new trophy to 
be awarded for this year at the Presi- 
dents’ Conference in January. 

Certificates of merit were awarded to 
Mt. Vernon for Division I; Poughkeep- 
sie, Division II; Utica, Division III; 
Oneonta, Division IV; Buffalo, Division 
V; Albany, Division VI; Saranac Lake, 
Division VII; and Brooklyn, Division 
VIII. 

Distinguished guests included Inter- 
national Trustees McAlister and Frank 
E. Finley, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania; 
and International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker, Chicago, Illinois. 

Entertainment features by the host 
club were built around a day at Niagara 
Falls, with a special illumination of the 
cataract at night. There was a golf 
tournament at the Transit Valley Coun- 
try Club for the men and for the ladies 
there was a shopping tour, a fashion 
revue and a ladyship luncheon in hon- 
or of Mrs. Jones. The musical feature 
was the introduction of the a capella 
choir of 60 Jamestown High School 
voices at the opening Sunday night re- 
ception. 

Certificates of award and recognition 
were presented to Past Governors Clar- 
ence A. Nelson, Utica; Albert Dodge, 
Buffalo; R. A. Mansfield Hobbs, New 
York; Elmer Purington, Auburn; Lewis 
Mitchell, Buffalo; Walter O. Lloyd, 
Poughkeepsie; William C. Alexander, 
New York; Gordon L. Hayes, Troy; 
Arthur L. Denforth, Buffalo; William 
C. Wright, Utica (deceased) ; Benjamin 
F. Welden, Binghamton; Christian P. 
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Segard, New York; Frank C. Hunting- 
ton, Oneonta; Arthur O. Morse, James- 
town; John W. Genaway, Malone; 
George H. McKee, Mount Vernon; 
George H. Caddick, Albany; and Frank- 
lin C. Haven, Brooklyn. 

Albany was chosen as the 1938 con- 
vention city. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors elected for the coming year: Gov- 
ernor—Stephen O. Salmon, Endicott; 
Lieutenant Governors—Division I, Wil- 
liam C. Godsen, New Rochelle; Division 
II, Roger H. Loughran, Kingston; Di- 
vision III, David M. Russell, Jr., Os- 
wego; Division IV, Frank G. Phillips, 
Geneva; Division V, Fred J. Marshall, 
East Aurora; Division VI, George W. 
Wriston, Albany; Division VII, W. 
Alfred Robinson, Plattsburg; Division 
VIII, Edward W. Warnke, Jamaica; 
Division IX, W. Sargeant Nixon, Free- 
port; Secretary-Treasurer — Timothy 
W. Tinsley, Brooklyn. 


NEW ENGLAND 


IGHTY-EIGHT of the 95 clubs in the 

district were represented by over 
1000 Kiwanians and their guests at the 
nineteenth annual convention of the 
New England District held in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, on October 3, 
4 and 5. District Governor Everett 
W. Ireland presided over the sessions 
in a capable manner. 

It had been advertised that the con- 
vention would be “different”? and it 
was different, not alone in the caliber 
of the speakers but in the make-up of 
the program and the type of entertain- 
ment. There was not one dull mo- 
ment from four o’clock Sunday after- 
noon through one o’clock Wednesday 
morning, and all left the convention 
city inspired, enthusiastic and imbued 
with an increased Kiwanis spirit. 

The district was honored by the pres- 
ence of International President F. 
Trafford Taylor, K. C., who was the 
official representative of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, and Mrs. Taylor. Presi- 
dent Taylor gave the main address of 
the International Night program on 
Sunday evening and participated in 
the discussions of the District Board 
of Trustees and at the business ses- 
sions on Monday and Tuesday. 

An outstanding address of the con- 
vention was that one given by Harry 
N. Holmes, former lieutenant governor 
of Division I of the New York District. 
The memorial service conducted by 
Howard C. Whitcomb and the address 
of John L. Davis were of high order 
and added materially to the success of 
the convention. 

Forum discussions on district prob- 
lems, handled by International Trus- 
tee James P. Gallagher and former In- 
ternational Trustee Thomas E. Babb 
and the fellowship luncheon for the 
discussion of club problems under the 
direction of Robert H. Gremley, for- 
mer lieutenant governor, and John V. 
Jewett called forth much discussion 
and enthusiastic codperation. 

The reports of the lieutenant gover- 
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The Kiwanis Club of Rutherford-South Bergen, New 
at the American Dental Convention held at Atlantic 
tions used in the exhibit and the booth was in charge of Miss Ruth Birdsall, in the above photograph, 


who conducts a dental clinic in the community’s school system. 


Jersey, was responsible for the city’s fine exhibit 
ity. The school children provided the illustra- 


Much interest was shown in the 


exhibit and the Kiwanis club has been highly commended for its part in the work of the preventive 
dentistry clinic. 


nors and of the district committee 
chairmen were summarized very ably 
by Robert P. Easland, former liey- 
tenant governor, and Clarence M. Ab- 
bott, chairman of the International 
Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work. 

The building of new clubs in New 
England was the subject of a very 
enthusiastic and inspiring address by 
George C. Clarke, former district sec- 
retary, and the review of the conven- 
tion by Thomas S. Roy was well de- 
veloped and well received. 

Resolutions were adopted endorsing 
the extension of Kiwanis among Eng- 
lish-speaking people outside of the 
North American continent and with 
reference to making provision for con- 
tinuity of effort and service of dis- 
trict officers. 

The program for the ladies was es- 
pecially well developed. Particular 
mention must be made of the compli- 
mentary fellowship luncheon presided 
over by Mrs. Paul A. Samson and ad- 
dressed by Miss Eunice Avery. 

The following were elected as dis- 
trict officers for the year 1938: Gov- 
ernor—George A. Harrison, Portland, 
Maine; Lieutenant Governors—Di- 
vision I, Carlos A. Richardson, New 
Britain, Connecticut; Division II, 
Philip O’Brien, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts; Division III, Andrew J. Hal- 
loran, Framingham, Massachusetts; 
Division IV, John H. Harrigan, Whit- 
man, Massachusetts; Division V, Wil- 
liam H. Gleason, Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts; Division VI, Orvis H. Saxby, 
Stoneham, Massachusetts; Division 
VII, Clarence L. Vitty, St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont; Division VIII, William M. 
Chellis, Kezar Falls, Maine; Division 


IX, Roger O. Beedy, Orono, Maine; 
Treasurer—Nathaniel D. Brown, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


HE nineteenth annual convention of 

the Ontario-Quebec-Martime District 
met in Hamilton, Ontario, the birth- 
place of Kiwanis in Canada, on Sep- 
tember 19, 20 and 21. “It was truly a 
great convention,” reports District Pub- 
licity Chairman J. Smyth Carter, “Great 
in fellowship, renewal of friendships 
and the meeting of new friends—great 
in the quality of program at the various 
sessions and in the unique and excellent 
entertainment which spun the golden 
thread of happiness through every hour 
of those three wonderful days.” 

The genial personality and sincerity 
of District Governor Gerald Martineau, 
the presiding officer-in-chief, won every 
heart. He was very ably supported by 
his co-workers—Secretary-Treasurer J. 
Ross MacLeod and Lieutenant Gover- 
nors Percy T. Moisley, John MacDon- 
ald Burden, John G. Brown, Charles E. 
Roberts and Charles Gilmore MacLen- 
nan. The unavoidable absence of Im- 
mediate Past Governor Frank P. Daw- 
son was deeply regretted. 

Throughout the entire three days of 
the convention the Kiwanians present 
had the benefit of the wise counsel of 
International Trustee Mark A. Smith, 
official representative. Introduced by 
H. Stanley Higman, former Interna- 
tional vice president, Trustee Smith’s 
address on “Partnership” at the gover- 
nor’s banquet on Monday held the rapt 
attention of everyone present. 
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“Happy days are here again” truly 
epitomized the coming together on Sun- 
day of the visiting Kiwanians and la- 
dies, members of the Hamilton club act- 
ing as hosts. The reception and after- 
noon tea were followed by a religious 
musicale on Sunday evening, with Vice 
President George M. Henry of the host 
club presiding. The large audience lis- 
tened with deepest interest to a fine pro- 
gram of music and an able address by 
Dr. C. C. D. Kilpatrick on “Unpur- 
chasable Things.” 

On Monday morning the convention 
got actively under way with group sing- 
ing led by Albert Taylor, the invocation 
by the Rev. Danield Ford and a fine mes- 
sage of welcome by President E. A. Bot- 
trill of the host club, with response by 
Lieutenant Governor Burden. Follow- 
ing the introduction of International 
and district officers by Secretary-Treas- 
urer MacLeod, the program and conven- 
tion theme, “We Build for Unity and 
Peace” was presented by F. C. Biggs. 

Another year of fine progress was 
outlined in the report of Governor Mar- 
tineau and a representative from each 
club in the district responded with “sen- 
tence references” to the “Roll Call of 
Achievement.” Speaking on “Our New 
Frontiers,” the address by the Rev. Nor- 
man Rawson was a call to greater serv- 
ice, 

Dr. Herbert A. Bruce, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the Province of Ontario, ad- 
dressed the great noon luncheon rally 
which was presided over by President 
Bottrill. At the time the ladies 
were enjoying a delightful party at the 
Brant Inn, Burlington. This was but 
one feature of a fine program of superb 
entertainment which the ladies so thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 


Same 


Monday afternoon conferences, four 
in number, presided over by Lieutenant 
Governors Burden, Moore, Brown and 
Moisley, covered a wide field of very 
vital and worthwhile topics. 

At the Tuesday morning session 
Chairman Frank Biggs of the District 
Committee on Public Affairs, gave a 
splendid report, as did District Public- 
ity Chairman Carter. Former Interna- 
tional Trustee Isaac P. McNabb was in 
charge of the “In Memoriam” service in 
honor of Kiwanians who had 
passed away during the past year. Un- 
der the direction of Past President C. 
Douglas Taylor of Montreal, a picture- 
news reel of San Francisco brought 
spotlight attention to the next Interna- 
tional convention. The ladies joining 
with the Kiwanians at the Tuesday noon 
luncheon heard a very informative ad- 
dress by Dr. Duncan McArthur, Deputy 
Minister of Education for the Province 
of Ontario. 

Reports by the lieutenant governors 
and various committee chairmen, to- 
gether with the presentation of cups and 
trophies during the Tuesday sessions 
evoked much interest. A most fitting 


those 


climax to a successful convention was 
the Tuesday night dinner party followed 
by “A Night in a London Music Hall,” 
most creditably staged and presented by 
Hamilton Kiwanians and their friends. 

Following are the officers elected to 


serve the district in 1938: District Gov- 
ernor—Col. Robert I. Moore, K. C., 
Lindsay, Ontario; Lieutenant Gover- 
nors—Division I, Welberne G. Atkin, 
K. C., Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario; Divi- 
sion II, William B. Gunning, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario; Division III, F. Earl 
Johnston, Ingersoll, Ontario; Division 
IV, Peter C. MacLaurin, Belleville, On- 
tario; Division V, Murray D. Williams, 
Pembroke, Ontario; Division VI, J. H. 
Mowbray Jones, Liverpool, Nova Scotia. 

Kingston, Ontario, was chosen as 
the 1938 convention city. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


EGISTRATION for the twentieth 

annual convention of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District, presided over by 
District Governor Jacob W. Myers, 
started on Sunday, September 26, in 
the lobby of the Hotel Louis Joliet in 
Joliet, Illinois. <A past district gov- 
ernors’ meeting, presided over by Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Ray- 
mond S. Blunt, was held Sunday eve- 
ning. 

At the district board of trustees’ 
luncheon meeting on Monday, Interna- 
tional Trustee Bennett O. Knudson, 
official representative, gave an inter- 
esting talk. At 12:00 o’clock that day 
the ladies gathered in the convention 
hall of the Elks Club for a luncheon 
and reception. The receiving line 
consisted of the district officers’ wives, 
past district governors’ wives and the 


wives of the Joliet Kiwanians, with 
Mrs. Verne L. Hahneman presiding. 
Lieutenant Governor Benjamin F. 


Walker extended the greetings of the 
district to the ladies. After luncheon 


the ladies visited the State Peniten- 
tiary. 
The get-together dinner was held 


Monday evening at Volland Hall with 
District Secretary Harry S. Himmel 
presiding and with 640 Kiwanians and 
ladies in attendance. The invocation 
was pronounced by Father Gabriel 
Pausback. Group singing was led by 
George Piersol, a member of the Inter- 
national Committee on Music. After 
the dinner program the meeting ad- 
journed to the high school auditorium 
for the official welcome which included 
addresses by President Morton Hol- 
lingsworth of the host club; Verne L. 
Hahneman, general chairman of the 
Convention Committee; the Hon. 
George T. Jones; mayor of the City 
of Joliet; International Trustee Knud- 
son; the Hon. Robert E. O’Brian, Sec- 
retary of the State of Iowa; the Hon. 
Homer Matt Adams, Assistant Director 
of Finance for the State of Illinois; 
and Past District Governors Richard 
N. Howes and Corwine FE. Roach. An 
evening of gala entertainment ensued 
with music by Kiwanian Piersol and 
his band, vocal selections by the Wau- 
kegan Women’s Chorus and other 
novel features. Fred Strill acted as 
master of ceremonies. 

On Tuesday morning 12 divisional 
breakfast meetings were held with each 
lieutenant governor presiding over his 
respective division. 
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The district golf tournament start- 
ed early Monday morning and the 
finals in the softball tournament were 
held Monday afternoon with five teams 
competing. Winchester, Illinois, win- 
ner in this event last year, was again 
awarded the trophy. 

The opening convention session was 
called to order Tuesday morning by 
District Governor Myers. The pro- 
gram included group singing; the in- 
vocation by the Rev. Everett J. Le- 
Compte; an inspiring message by Gov- 
ernor Myers; the secretary’s report by 
District Secretary Himmel; the treas- 
urer’s report by Charles Brand; three- 
minute Kiwanis progress flashes by 
the lieutenant governors; an outline 
of “Our Two-Fold Job” by Interna- 
tional Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker; 
a talk by International Trustee Knud- 
son on “For What Is Kiwanis?”; a 
talk by Prof. Henry D. Gideons of the 
University of Chicago on “Forces 
Which Make Dictators”; and a memor- 


ial service for departed Kiwanians 
conducted by the Rev. Horace Batche- 
lor. 

The fellowship luncheon on Tues- 


day was presided over by Lieutenant 
Governor Samuel Garvin. The out- 
standing features were an address on 
“The Future Trend in Inter-Collegi- 
ate Athletics’ by Kenneth L. (Tug) 
Wilson, director of athletics at North- 
western University, which is published 
in this issue, and an enjoyable act pre- 
sented by the Chuck Wagon Boys 
through the courtesy of the Kiwanis 
Club of Englewood. The various con- 
ferences which followed were of great 
interest and were well attended. 

The governors’ banquet with Imme- 
diate Past District Governor Blunt 
presiding was held Tuesday evening. 
A most interesting and unusually en- 
tertaining program was given on this 
occasion, followed by dancing. In the 
song contest in which Park Ridge, En- 
glewood, Chicago, and DeKalb entered, 
DeKalb was declared the winner. 

On Wednesday the “Old Timers” 
assembled at the boy scout cabin in 
Highland Park for their annual break- 
fast, Lou Fifer presiding. “The Rise 
and Fall of Technocracy’”’ was dis- 
cussed by Dr. James Watson Hart of 
the “University of Hard Knox” and a 
very entertaining play, “‘The March 
of Kiwanis,’’ was presented under the 
direction of Will Morrall. 

At the final business session a reso- 
lution was adopted to the effect that 


study be given to the problems of 
school support, organization and ad- 
ministration. North Shore, Chicago, 


Illinois, was chosen to act as host to 
the twenty-first annual convention in 
1938. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: District Gov- 
ernor—Clarence L. Valentine, Aurora, 
Illinois; Lieutenant Governors—Divi- 
sion I, Michael J. Haney, Waukegan, 


Illinois; Division II, Marion George 
Kudlick, Northwest Town, Chicago, 
Illinois; Division III, Howard A. 
Strohm, Elgin, Illinois; Division IV, 
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J. Walter Foraker, Harvey, Illinois; 
Division V, Harry C. Muth, Rockford, 
Illinois; Division VI, Samuel Garvin, 
Dubuque, Iowa; Division VII, Charles 
S. Lewis, Davenport, Iowa; Division 
VIII, Harry C. Fulks, Peoria, Illinois; 
Division IX, W. Jack Beckner, Gales- 
burg, Illinois; Division X, Charles E. 
Pollard, Champaign, Illinois; Division 
XI, Lee D. Pigott, Decatur, Illinois; 
Division XII, Arthur Gholson, McLeans- 
boro, Illinois; Division XIII, Charles B. 
French, Tri Cities, Illinois. 

A farewell luncheon was held Wed- 
nesday noon with President Hollings- 
worth presiding. The invocation was 
pronounced by Rabbi Louis Milgrom 
and Mrs. Grace Wells Wood of the 
State Department of Public Welfare 
gave a very interesting talk. With the 
singing of ‘Auld Lang Syne” everyone 
agreed that it had been a good con- 
vention and one long to be remem- 
bered. 


INDIANA 


OOSIER Kiwanians assembled in 

Fort Wayne on September 19 for 
their annual three-day convention which 
was capably presided over by District 
Governor Marshall D. Abrams. Fort 
Wayne was well prepared for the visit 
of approximately 500 Kiwanians and 
ladies. The city was decked out in gay 
colors, the stores properly decorated, 
and a real convention atmosphere was 
apparent everywhere. 

The trustees of the district held their 
meeting in the Anthony Hotel on Sun- 
day afternoon with International Trus- 
tee William A. Williams, Cleveland, 
Ohio, as official International represen- 
tative. 

Indiana has in recent years opened 
its convention on Sunday night with a 
religious musicale. This year the Sun- 
day night session was favored with the 
Plymouth Congregationalist Church 
Quartette and a half-hour of sacred 
pipe organ music played by the church’s 
organist. 

Monday morning breakfast was the 
scene of an open forum for the dis- 
cussion of proposed changes in the dis- 
trict by-laws. This was well attended 
and many recommendations were made 
that would have been impossible to han- 
dle from the convention floor. The busi- 
ness session of the morning consisted of 
committee reports from the district 
chairmen, governor and secretary. The 
report of District Governor Abrams 
was one of the high lights of the conven- 
tion. It outlined the various activities 
of the entire district and the many new 
projects that have been in effect this 
year. This session was concluded with 
an inspiring address by International 
Trustee Williams. 

The Fellowship Luncheon at the Fort 
Wayne Country Club and the Ladyship 
Luncheon at the Berghoff Gardens 
proved to the delegates the fine spirit 
that the Fort Wayne club had manifest- 
ed. Governor Abrams presented 12 out- 
standing Kiwanians with certificates 
of election to the rank of “What a Ki- 


wanian!” These certificates are given 
only to members who continue to do 
outstanding work for the district over a 
number of years. Entertainment was 
furnished by Kiwanian James Trimble, 
Terre Haute, who performed tricks of 
magic. The afternoon was spent in 
golf, sightseeing, and bridge. 

The Governor’s Banquet was attend- 
ed by over 400 people. The speaker of 
the evening, W. Henry McLean, chap- 
lain of the Sigma Chi fraternity, de- 
livered a fine message, “Straight Ahead 
from Here.” Former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Clarence McNabb acted as toast- 
master of the evening. The dinner was 
followed by dancing. 

Divisional caucuses were held at 
breakfasts on Tuesday morning. A 
guest of honor was Assistant Interna- 
tional Secretary George W. Kimball 
from International Headquarters. The 
business session included committee re- 
ports and the annual election of officers. 
The French Lick club invited the dis- 
trict to its city for the 1938 district 
convention. 

The following Kiwanians were chosen 
to serve the district in 1938: District 
Governor—John T. Kester, Noblesville; 
Lieutenant Governors—Division I, John 
E. Magnuson, LaPorte; Division II, Roy 
F. Jones, Elkhart; Division III, Byron 
C. Kennedy, Wabash; Division IV, Earl 
D. Roudebush, Winamac; Division V, 
Herbert C. Morrison, Crawfordsville; 
Division VI, Gorman F.. McKean, Mont- 
pelier; Division VII, Charles B. Swartz, 
Bloomington; Division VIII, William 
F. Loper, Shelbyville; Division IX, 
Ralph S. Sappenfield, Brookville; Divi- 
sion X, Clinton C. Maurer, Mount Ver- 
non; Division XI, Kenneth E. Chastain, 
Orleans; Division XII, Mark Anthony, 
New Albany; Secretary—Sam _  D. 
Weldy, Noblesville; and Treasurer— 
Linfield Myers, Anderson. 





MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


WO hundred and fifty-two Kiwan- 
ians and guests representing the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Kansas City, Chilli- 
cothe, and St. Joseph, Missouri; Kansas 
City, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Horton, 


Troy, Hiawatha, Hutchinson, Topeka 
and Wichita, Kansas; and Clarinda, 


Hamburg and Shenandoah, lowa, were 
present at the charter night meeting of 
the new Kiwanis Club of Oregon, Mis- 
souri, sponsored by the St. Joseph 
club. 

Talks were made by District Secre- 
tary Harold G. Ingham of Lawrence 
and District Governor Henry W. 
Thiessen of Hutchinson, who presented 
the charter to the Oregon club. 

Flags to the new club were given 
by the Kansas City, Missouri, club; a 
gong by the St. Joseph club and three 
road signs by other clubs. 

The officers and directors of the 
Oregon club are: President—Robert A. 
Jackson; Vice President—Harry L. 
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McIntire; Secretary-Treasurer—Lloyd 
A. Dankers; Directors—G. Frank 
Smith, Paul Bragg, E. F. Kearney, J. 
A. Milne, James M. Curry, C. P. Raiser 
and Will L. Moore. 

Another new club in the district is 
the Kiwanis Club of Council Grove, 
Kansas, which received its charter from 
District Governor Thiessen at a meet- 
ing with 165 Kiwanians and ladies 
from eastern and central Kansas in 
attendance. Lieutenant Governor 
Leonard R. Crews of Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, was toastmaster on this occasion. 
A. W. Samuelson of the new club gave 
the invocation and the address of we!- 
come and Past District Governor 
Howard T. Hill, former International 
Trustee, was the principal speaker of 
the evening. 

President Paul Shebilsky of Em- 
poria, Kansas, the sponsoring club, pre- 
sented Council Grove with a gong 
and gavel, which were accepted by 
C. W. O’Bryant. J. W. Evans of the 
Manhattan club presented a flag of the 
United States and one of Canada to 
Vice President Walter E. Hembrow. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Council Grove club: Presi- 
dent—Victor A. Mallory; Vice Presi- 
dent—Walter E. Hembrow; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Don A. McNeal; Directors 
—Roe R. Cross, Walter C. Owen, C. 
W. O’Bryant, H. B. Melchert, George 
R. Johnson, F, B. Michael and C. Stan- 
barger. 





FLORIDA 


HE Kiwanis Club of Ocala was host 

at an inter-club meeting of all clubs 
in the division at the anuual meeting 
held at Silver Springs. International 
Vice President C. Harold Hippler of 
Eustis was guest of honor on this oc- 
casion. A total of 160 Kiwanians and 
ladies were present at the meeting. Rep- 
resentatives from four of the other five 
divisions of the district joined in the 
meeting, including Lieutenant Gover- 
nors Simeon R. Doyle, Tallahassee; J. 
Carlisle Rogers, Leesburg; Glynn Owen 
Rasco, New Smyrna; and Immediate 
Past District Governor James W. Nor- 
man, Gainesville. 

The informal dinner meeting was 
preceded by an afternoon of games, 
sightseeing and good fellowship. The 
dinner program, with International 
Vice President Hippler as the principal 
speaker, was given over to singing and 
to expressions of greeting from the 
various divisions. President Horace L. 
Smith of the host club, former lieuten- 
ant governor, was toastmaster. 


MICHIGAN 


HE newest member of the Michigan 

District family is Dexter, which re- 
ceived its charter on September 21 at 
a splendid meeting attended by nearly 
400 Kiwanians and guests representing 
19 different clubs, including a large 
delegation from Chelsea, the sponsoring 
club. 
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The charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Saint Clair, Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania. was attended by Kiwanians from many clubs in Division VII. 


The outstanding feature of the char- 
ter night party was the address by 
United States Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land of New York, who was born in 
Dexter. The charter was presented by 
District Governor Stanley Johnston and 
was accepted by President Joseph J. 
Schnebelt of the new club. Immediate 
Past District Governor Vernon E. Chase 
and District Secretary Forney W. 
Clement were among the distinguished 
guests present. 

The officers and directors of the Dex- 
ter club are: President—Joseph J. 
Schnebelt; Vice President—Glenn D. 
Murray; Secretary-Treasurer—R. 5S. 
Kingsbury; Directors—John F. Hoey, 
Malcolm Reeve Blakely, Gerald N. 
Allen, Alfred Gross, Rolland Servis, H. 
Stanley Vaughan and Joseph LaRosa. 

Four Kiwanis clubs of Division I— 
Highland Park; College Park, Detroit; 
Ferndale; and Royal Oak, with High- 
land Park as the sponsoring club, 
merged in having District Governor 
Johnston as guest of honor and prin- 
cipal speaker at a_ recent inter-club 
meeting. Robert M. Kay was general 
chairman in charge of arrangements, 
President Elwein Marson of Highland 
Park presided and John C. Young of the 
Royal Oak club was toastmaster. 

Brief remarks were contributed by 
Joseph Hackett, mayor of Highland 
’ark; W. Raymond Lane of Highland 


’ark; Maurice MacMahon, former 
Wayne County circuit judge; Joseph G. 
Prance, first Kiwanian; Claude A. Dock, 
Past District Governor and former In- 
ternational trustee; and Forney W. 
Clement, district secretary. District 
Governor Johnston made a splendid and 
inspiring address. Excellent singing 
was furnished by the famous “Ford 
Dixie Fight.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 

HE Kiwanis Club of Saint Clair, 

Schuylkill County, received its charter 
from District Governor Clarence L. 
Conner at a meeting attended by 110 
Kiwanians and ladies representing clubs 
in Division VII. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Lieutenant Governor Ralph A. Fertig 
of Pottsville and the invocation was 
given by the Rev. J. M. Brownlee of the 
St. Clair club. There was an address 
of welcome by Vice President C. W. 
Delp of the host club with the response 
by President D. Paul Fisher of Potts- 
ville, the sponsoring club. Charles E. 
Mackin of Shamokin made the presenta- 
tion of gifts to the club and Charles A. 
Wade made a few appropriate remarks. 
Following a splendid message District 
Governor Conner made the charter pre- 
sentation, this being accepted by Presi- 
dent T. A. McCarthy of the new club. 


Following are the officers and direct- 
ors of the Saint Clair club: President 
T. A. McCarthy; Vice President— 
C. W. Delp; Secretary-Treasurer—Ell- 
wooed S. Bodenhorn; Directors—C. R. 
Birch, Walter R. Morgan, R. G. Gould, 
N. S. Sterner, John W. Smith, Michael 
J. Potts and K. F. Monahan. 











OHIO 

IVE hundred Kiwanians of Division 

VI, under the leadership of Lieuten- 
ant Governor Guy W. Patterson, chart- 
ered the lake steamer, “Goodtime,” and 
made one of the international visits for 
which they are becoming famous. 

Leaving Cleveland early in the morn- 
ing, they crossed Lake Erie to Port 
Stanley, Ontario, where they were met 
by two special trains which sped them 
to London, Ontario. Arriving in Lon- 
don in mid-afternoon, they paraded 
through the city which had been deco- 
rated for the occasion, led by a troop 
of Canadian Mounties and a kiltie band. 
Later in the afternoon there was a tour 
inspection of the city and especially 
of the flood area, cars being furnished 
by Kiwanians, Rotarians, Lions and 
other civic clubs. 

At six o’clock in the evening the Lon- 
don Kiwanians were hosts at a chicken 
dinner served to approximately 800 peo- 
ple. There were a number of brief talks 











The Kiwanis Club of Dexter, Michigan, received its charter at a fine meeting attended by 





Kiwanians and guests from 19 different clubs. 
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and the principal address was given by 
Paul Martin, a member of the Canadian 
Parliament and one of the original 
members of the Geneva Peace Con- 
ference. His Worship Mayor T. F. 
Kingsmill of London extended greet- 
ings on behalf of the people of the city. 

Three Kiwanis International Trustees 
were present—William A. Williams of 
Cleveland; Fred G. McAlister of Lon- 
don; and Frank E. Finley of Wilkins- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Regretfully, the visitors boarded their 
special trains about ten o’clock that 
evening, transferred to the steamer at 
Port Stanley and docked at Cleveland 
as day was breaking. Everyone agreed 
that the trip had been more than worth 
while and expressed loudly his praise 
of the reception and entertainment pro- 
vided by the London Kiwanians. 


WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


ORE than 260 Kiwanians from 17 
clubs in the district attended the 
charter night meeting of the Kiwanis 





The Kiwanis Club of Bay View, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, received its charter at a fine meeting which 
was attended by 17 different clubs. 


splendid meeting were: Harold Sever- 
ance, chairman; Stanley G. Roberts, 
Russell Harding, E. F. Zillman, Edgar 
Habeck and Edward F. Zunk. 
Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the new club: President, A. C. 





President Harold Dewey of the Kiwanis Club of Pomona, California, and Mrs. Dewey entertained 
Kiwanians of the California-Nevada District and their ladies who had been present at the Indianapolis 
Convention. The group is shown above on the lawn of the Dewey’s beautiful hill-top home. 


Club of Bay View, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Immediate Past Governor Augustus C. 
Hall. Selected songs were sung under 
the direction of Hilton Stark, accom- 
panied by Elmer Ihrke. The Rev. 
Russell Harding pronounced the in- 
vocation. During the banquet there 
was music by a string quartette. 
Toastmaster Edward Minor, president 
of the Cudahy club, was introduced by 
Immediate Past Governor Hall, and in 
turn introduced the _ distinguished 
guests who were present. These in- 
cluded District Governor Glen V. Rork 
and International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker, who gave the address of 
the evening. 

Francis J. Jennings, president of 
Milwaukee, the sponsoring club, pre- 
sented a gong to Bay View and pres- 


‘entation of the flags was handled by 


District Secretary Noel H. Buckstaff. 
W. Ross Gates accepted these gifts on 
behalf of the new club. 

District Governor Rork presented 
the charter in a fitting manner, this 
being accepted by President A. C. 
Kuehn. 

Bay View members in charge of this 


Kuehn; Vice President, Harold Sever- 
ance; Secretary, Stanley G. Roberts; 
Treasurer, Russell Harding; Directors, 


Arthur Hankwitz, E. F. Zillman, Paul 
A. Papke, Edgar Habeck, Andrew R. 
Campbell, Edward F. Zunk and Carl 
H. Palicke. 


ALABAMA 


MORE than 100 Kiwanians and ladies 
were present at the fine inter-club 
meeting held recently at Murphree 
Park with the Troy club as host when 
Luther Fuller, industrial specialist, 
gave an instructive and interesting ad- 
dress. Just before dark a splendidly 
prepared barbecue and Brunswick stew 
dinner was served and a full-piece band 
rendered stirring music to stimulate the 
appetite and lend color to the occasion. 
After dinner the guests gathered in 
the pavilion at the park where the 
serious part of the evening’s program 
was held. Albert Williams, a former 
member of the Troy club, led in a num- 
ber of songs, these being followed by 
the address of welcome by President 
William White. Lieutenant Governor 
Auxford S. Sartain of Troy introduced 
Mr, Fuller as speaker of the evening. 











Five hundred Ohio Kiwanians invaded London, Ontario, on their second good-will visit to that city. The 


picture at the left shows a section of the parade which extended for blocks. 


The picture at the right 


shows Corp. W. Denton, left, and Constable C. Paquet of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, who 
led the parade on mounts specially supplied for the occasion. The huge party paraded downtown and 
were taken for a tour of London. 








The Kiwanis Club of Pineville, Kentucky, entered oe Left, above: Glendora, California’s exhibit in the Glendora 
this unusually attractive float in the sixth annual ae Golden Get-Together Parade, Glendora’s fiftieth anniversary. 
Kentucky Mountain Laurel Festival held in the ’ Right: Monrovia, California, won a special award in the 


primeval Pine Mountain State Park. Monrovia Day Parade. 





Above, reading from left to right: The Kiwanis Club of Popular Bluff, Kiwanis Club.’’ The ‘‘lovely ladies’’ riding on the float are seven Kiwan- 
Missouri, had one of the most attractive floats submitted in the District ians; The Kiwanis Club of Cambridge City, Indiana, entered this handsome 
Celebration held in that city; Traverse City, Michigan, won first prize for float in the Centennial Parade. 

this float entitled, ‘‘Future Cherry Queens presented by the Traverse City 
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Bay City, Michigan, Helps 
Provide Thanksgiving Dinners 

Last Thanksgiving Day the under- 
privileged children of Bay City and 
their parents feasted on venison when 
the Kiwanis Club of Bay City, the Sal- 
vation Army and the Bay City mer- 
chants sponsored a noon dinner at the 
Masonic temple. Six does confiscated by 
the State Conservation Department 
were donated to the Salvation Army for 
the affair so that no child in Bay City 
would go without a Thanksgiving din- 
ner. Three hundred guests were pres- 
ent on this occasion. 

Immediate Past President C. E. Cor- 
mier and Arthur H. Cansfield, who was 
chairman of the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee, were in charge of this 
Thanksgiving activity. 


Renton, Washington, Arranges 
Summer Recreational Program 

One of the most interesting summer 
activities of the Renton club was the 
recreational program which the mem- 
bers arranged for the townspeople. Fa- 
cilities for such games as baseball, 
tennis, ping-pong, horseshoes, volley 
ball and other sports were added to the 
park this year, the work being spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis club in codpera- 
tion with the Park Board, the WPA 
doing the actual construction. For the 
small children a wading pool and sand 
pile as well as swings and slides were 
provided. All summer these attractions. 
were the center of a busy and enthusi- 
astic group of youngsters. 

The Kiwanis club sponsored these 
sports not only for recreational pur- 
poses, but for safety interests, as well. 
Each day during the summer many 
children came to the park to participate 
in these activities, while otherwise they 
might have been amusing themselves 
in unsafe or unlawful ways. While tak- 
ing part in the games, they learned the 
principles of honesty and good sports- 
manship. Also they had a better oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with other 
young people. 

Not only did the youngest generation 
of Renton benefit from the recreational 
program, the older folks enjoyed it too, 
and entered enthusiastically into play- 
ing volley ball, baseball and other 
games. The sports were under the di- 
rect supervision of two men and a 
woman, who proved to be very capable 
in this work. 


AC 
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Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
Sends Children to Camp 

This was the fourth consecutive year 
that a group of children were able to 
enjoy fresh air, sunlight and good food 
at a summer camp which was provided 
for them by the Kiwanis Club of Rock 
Hill, under the direction of the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee. Twenty- 
four young people selected by the com- 
mittee from a list submitted by the 
public school nurse received the bene- 
fits of the camp. Every one of the 
youngsters gained in weight, varying 
from nearly four pounds to 15 pounds. 
Not only did they develop physically 
but mentally as well, according to the 
report of Miss Ruth Williams, the effi- 
cient camp supervisor. 

In her opinion the general physical 
and spiritual development was ac- 
counted for by the fact that there was 
a rigidly supervised daily program. 
Everyone arose at seven for the mor- 
ning watch and then had breakfast, 
after which he rested for 30 minutes. 
Then all hands turned to and cleaned 
up camp, this being foliowed by sun 
baths for everyone. After this came 
supervised play of a non-athletic na- 
ture. After lunch there was another 
rest period of one and one-half hours 
and then swimming, into which all en- 
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The above plague was erected by the Kiwanis Club 

of Renton, Washington, in the park where its 

members sponsored a recreational program last 
summer. 
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At least five 
boys and one girl learned to swim and 
three became proficient in deep water. 
Supper came at six and immediately 
after it an amateur hour and a short 
devotional service before “goodnight” 
was said at nine o’clock. 


tered with enthusiasm. 


Even such a short period as two 
weeks was sufficient to work miracles 
and those who watched dull eyes bright- 
en and sagging young bodies straighten 
could not help asking, “In what better 
way than this can ‘We Build’?”’ 


Lawton, Oklahoma, 
Sponsors Milk and Ice Fund 

Through the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee the club sponsored a milk 
and ice fund for under-privileged chil- 


dren during the summer. The club 
started the project by donating $50 to 
this cause. Milk bottles were then 


placed over the city for contributions 
from the townspeople. The local news- 
paper gave good publicity to the activ- 
ity with the result that more than $100 
was collected and 156 children bene- 
fitted. 

Another summer activity of the club 
was the entertaining at dinner of the 
paper carriers and newsboys of the 
community. Sixty boys were present on 
this occasion. One of the features of 
the meeting was a talk by a district 
judge of Lawton who when a boy sold 
papers. 


Monrovia, California, Presents 
a Shrine of the Constitution 

A shrine of the Constitution of the 
United States, an everlasting gift to 
the youth of Monrovia, was presented 
to the city by the Kiwanis club to mark 
the beginning of Monrovia’s celebra- 
tion of the one hundred fiftieth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Built of bronze-finished steel and 
surmounted by an American eagle, the 
shrine standard stands six feet, four 
inches high. Three easily removable 
bronze-finished frames contain front 
and back, six 24 by 29-inch sheets of 
facsimilies of the Constitution and Dec- 
laration of Independence, with pictures 
of the signers of the Constitution, each 
mounted on sheet rock panels and cov- 
ered with sheet cellulose to give com- 
plete protection. The shrine bears the 
inscription: ‘“‘Presented to the Youth of 
the Community by the Kiwanis Club 
of Monrovia.” 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Huntsville, Alabama, met with representative farmers from all sections of Madison County. Prominent in the picture 


are, left to right, leaning toward the camera on the middle left, 
tee on Agriculture; in white suit facing camera, wearing black tie, J. B. Mitchell, 
arm on chair, Kiwanian P. O. Davis, 


It is planned that this gift be moved 
from one school to another, and possi- 
bly to the public library for a time to 
facilitate study during the _ sesqui- 
centennial celebration. 


Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Sponsors Junior Citizens Group 

A few months ago the Raleigh club 
decided to sponsor some form of mid- 
week religious meeting for under- 
privileged boys, particularly for those 
boys who did not have shoes or clothes 
sufficiently good to wear to church. The 
plan met with great success and a 
group was organized at the Y.M.C.A. 
under the direction of Wyatt Taylor, 
general secretary of the “Y.”’ It was de- 
cided to call this the Junior Citizens 
Group and a president, vice president 
and secretary were elected. This large 
group was then divided into small 
groups with a captain selected for each 
one, 

Just before school started the boys 
were given a one-day outing, this being 
in the nature of a reward for those 
making a certain percentage in their 
attendance at the group meetings, and 
for good behavior. 


Huntsville, Alabama, 
Sends Boys to Camp 

Camp Kiwanis is an annual under- 
privileged child project of the Kiwanis 
Club of Huntsville. Two different 
groups of boys were sent to the camp 
last summer for a two weeks’ period. 

Every effort was made during the 
periods to serve the boys all the food 
they could eat—and the food was of the 
best quality. In addition, every boy had 
a quart of milk each day and ice cream 
four or five times a week. As a result, 
the average gain for the boys was four 
pounds, 

The boys were given instruction in 
swimming, basketry, first aid and life 
saving. A knife was presented each 
week to the best camper. Prizes were 
also given for excellency in the various 
classes of activity. Points were 
awarded, too, for performance of camp 
duties and for participation in sports. 
All those who made a total of 25 points 
during their stay were awarded a “K.” 

The Committee on Agriculture of the 
Huntsville club arranged a meeting at 


Hazel Green, Alabama, between the 
members of the club and representa- 
tive farmers from all sections of Madi- 
son County, Alabama. Prominent farm- 
ers, farm leaders and civic and county 
officials were present. A total of 108 
Kiwanians and farmers heard the fea- 
ture address delivered by Kiwanian 
P. O. Davis of Auburn, Alabama, Di- 
rector of Extension at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. His talk covered 
ways to increase farm income and im- 
prove farm methods by improved live- 
stock and dairying. 

A musical program given by students 
of the Hazel Green High School pre- 
ceded Kiwanian Davis’ speech. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
Dedicates Third Wading Pool 

The Kiwanis Club of Cedar Rapids 
recently dedicated its third wading 
pool built for the children of the city. 
In 1930 and 1931 wading pools were 
built in two of the city’s parks. The 
one completed last summer is located 
in Ellis Park and is 65 feet in diameter 
and slopes to a two-foot depth. 

Money to build the pool was raised 
in the fall of 1936 by an apple sale, 
the city also contributing toward the 
expense of the project. The city takes 
care of the pools and they are drained 
and flushed each night during the wad- 
ing season, fresh water being supplied 
in the morning. 

Another apple sale this fall is one 
of the club’s big activities. 


Ecorse, Michigan, Puts 
on Sixth Annual Carnival 

The sixth annual Kiwanis circus and 
carnival was put on for three nights by 
the Kiwanis Club of Ecorse. The enter- 
tainment at these Kiwanis carnivals is 
always of the highest class and includes 
singing, dancing, stunts and perform- 
ances by real circus animals. The carni- 
val begins each year with a spirited 
parade. 

Funds derived from this activity go a 
long way in the work of the club, which 
has many interests. Last year’s pro- 
gram of activities, for example, in- 
cluded the following: 

The furnishing of tuition and trans- 
portation to an art student studying 
in Detroit; the introduction of an exten- 


President Cecil V. Fain; mext in black coat, Carl A. Morring, chairman of the Commit- 
county agent and member of the committee; in white suit with right 
director of extension, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 


sive program in vocational guidance in 
the high school; the “Kiwanis Dad” 
project in which 15 under-privileged 
boys were given advice, supervision and 
assistance by an equal number of Ki- 
wanis members, some of them furnish- 
ing week-end employment for the lads; 
the furnishing of medical treatment for 
several indigent children; the sending 
of under-priv-ieged children to fresh 
air camps; the supervision of a dental 
clinic in the public schools; the spon- 
sorship of a civic essay contest in the 
publie schools; the providing of leader- 
ship for an archery club in the high 
school; the loaning of funds to the boy 
scout troops to encourage the purchase 
of better equipment; the appropriation 
of funds to many worthy causes; the 
erection of new Kiwanis signs—these 
and many other worthwhile activities 
engaged the attention of the active 
Ecorse Kiwanians. 


Bend, Oregon, Heads Air 
Show and Water Pageant 

The great success of the air show and 
water pageant held in Bend, Oregon, 
last summer, was due in a large meas- 
ure to the hard work of many Kiwan- 
ians who headed various committees 
working on this activity. Thousands of 
people from all over the Pacific-North- 
west region were in attendance at the 
two-day celebration. 

ast President Henry Fowler was 
general chairman of the pageant. Two 
committees of the club deserve special 
mention for their work—the Committee 
on Public Affairs in charge of the club’s 
float for the water pages aunt, a Venetian 
gondola which received much favorable 
comment, and the Committees on Busi- 
ness Standards and Publicity which 
worked hard to get the club’s candidate 
for queen of the show elected; in this 
they were successful. 

Due to the efforts of Kiwanian John 
Padden and his chief helper, Kiwanian 
Robert McClanathan, the air circus of 
some 50 planes and stunt machines 
was a pronounced success from the 
point of view of pleasure to thousands 
of people and financially to the com- 
munity. 

Kiwanian Dutch headed the water 
pageant and was in charge of the floats 
which were drawn down the famous 


Bend Mirror Pond. William Lackaff was 
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The Kiwanis Club of 


a Kiwanis-Conservation meeting recently 


lop picture: 
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Reading from left to right they are: Past 


the New York State Police. Lower 
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first North Country Olympics sponsorec 


Reading from left to right: Gus Blivens; Kiwanian G. J. 
Dailey, president of the club; 


Kiwanian C, M. 
Paul Duffuer, and John G. Case. 


man, chairman; 


in charge of the beautiful electric dis- 
play around the river. Jay Upton was 
in large measure responsible for the 
Hammond electric organ which was 
played during the religious service in 
the park on Sunday and for the water 
pageant on Monday night. 

Because of the untiring efforts of 
the Kiwanians in this affair, Kiwanis 
has gained further esteem in the com- 
munity. 


Kiwanis Square Operates 
Again at Kingston, Ontario 

Over 1000 children participated in 
the annual opening of ‘Kiwanis 
Square” last summer. “Kiwanis 
Square” has been the major activity of 
the Kingston club for over a decade and 
every year over 700 children, mostly 
boys, are given a chance to participate 
in organized and supervised sport. On 
the opening night a ball game between 
the Kiwanis Square Knotholes (a team 
selected from the “old timers” of the 
Square) and a team of Kiwanians was 
the feature of the evening. After the 
game there were races for the children, 
followed by the distribution of candy. 
Later there was dancing for the older 
folks. 


Yakima, Washington, Builds 
Camp Fire Girls’ Lodge 

The new senior girls’ lodge at Camp 
Roganunda for camp fire girls, recently 
completed and christened Kiwanis 
Lodge, was officially dedicated at a pic- 
nic arranged by the Yakima, Washing- 
ton, club’s Social Affairs Committee in 
codéperation with the Committee on 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work. The total at- 





New 

in order 
conservation or- 
state and the business men of the city 
three gentlemen pictured had an important part in this meeting. 
President 
Kimball, Mayor David D. Kieff and Captain Charles Broadfield of 
Officials in the 
by the Watertown club. 


tendance at the picnic was 
122 and a most enjoyable 
day was had. The camp 
fire girls prepared and 
served a very fine chicken 
dinner and furnished mu- 
sic and skits during the 
meal. They also put on 
swimming and diving ex- 
hibitions and acted as 
guides about the camp. 
The new lodge was 
planned by the Committee 
on Boys’ and Girls’ Work 
and was erected under its 
supervision at a cost of 


$2,500. At the dedication 
service Past President 
Ray J. Venables of Seat- 
tle, was the principal 
speaker and Past Presi- 
dent B. O’Conner, now of 


Seattle, also spoke briefly. 

Kiwanis Lodge is built 
of logs and boasts a large 
natural stone fireplace 
and sleeping and cooking 
accommodations for 25 or 
more girls. There is a 
concrete swimming 
The in a beautiful woodland 
setting. This pool, which is 
fed by a mountain stream 
and which is heated by a 
large boiler, represents 
an investment of approxi- 
mately $2,000 by the Ki- 
This several 


York, ar- 


to bring pool 


Henry J. 


Pickle- 


wanis club. was erected 


years ago. 


Watertown, New York, 
ls a Busy Club 

After six weeks of preparation the 
Kiwanis Club of Watertown presented 
to the city and surrounding territory 
the first North Country Olympics, the 
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idea of Gerald J. Picklemann, chair- 
man of the Athletic Committee, who 
was put in charge of the event. Various 
schools in northern New York were 
contacted and presented with the idea 
of sending their best talent to partici- 
pate in order that the champions for 
various ages could be selected for all 
of northern New York. Additional en- 
tries were received from an elimination 
contest conducted by the eight play- 
grounds of the city. From these sources 
there were 223 registered contestants. 
Tickets were sold to the public—a total 
of 3,000. 

The program on Olympics Day in- 
cluded a parade in the morning through 
the business streets of the city. This 
was made up of a police escort, sea 
scout color guards, a special Kiwanis 
float on which the king and queen of 
the Olympics had their throne, the band 
as well as the entire Battery B of the 
Fifth Field Artillery from Madison Bar- 
racks Military Post, Kiwanis members, 
members of the Buddy Boys’ Club, girl 
scouts, members of 4-H clubs and of 
the various playground units. The pa- 
rade was under the supervision of R. L. 
Banford, recreational director. 

The Olympics proper opened in the 
afternoon with a reception by the 
mayor and councilmen of the city, each 
of whom was appointed an honorary 
judge. Twenty-three events were run 
off, in addition to a colorful ‘‘Pageant 
of the ” One of the comedy 





Nations.” 
highlights of the afternoon was a spe- 


cial bicycle race participated in by 
members of the Kiwanis club. (This 
was the only event on the program 


which did not receive a prize!) 

The Olympics financed the sending 
of twice as many boys to camp during 
the summer season as had ever been 


sent by the Kiwanis club. 
Another important recent activity of 


gee SS ate iS 





pres left: The new Kiwanis Lodge made of logs which accommodates 25 girls, built by the Kiwanis 
Cc Some of the Camp Fire Girls stand in front of the very 


ub of Yakima, Washington. Upper right: 


artistic fireplace which is at one end of the Lodge. 


Lower left: An outside view of the building and 


some of the Kiwanians and their families who attended the dedication ceremony, including the com- 
mittee responsible for the erection of the Lodge. Lower right: A view of the concrete swimming 
pool in its beautiful woodland setting which was built by the club several years ago. 
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Sold to the highest bidder! 


wanians hold an auction sale to sell prize-winning 4-H club livestock exhibited at the fair. 
Johnson, who conceived the sale idea, is the man at the extreme right, clerking the sale. 


Auctioneer Harvey Roebke closes a deal as Fairmont, Minnesota, Ki- 


Harvey 
President 


A. A. Horton (inset) was in charge of this activity. 


the Kiwanis club was the Kiwanis- 
Conservation meeting which was ar- 
ranged in order to bring into closer 
contact the various members of the 
conservation organizations of the state 
and the business men of the city. Pre- 
siding over the meeting, which was at- 
tended by 273 people, was C. M. Dailey, 
president of the Watertown Kiwanis 
club and Secretary of the New York 
State Conservation Council. Many prob- 
lems specifically peculiar to conserva- 
tion in northern New York were dis- 
cussed and many questions in the minds 
of the business and professional man 
as well as of the fisherman and hunter 
were settled. Requests have since been 
received from many of the guests pres- 
ent at this meeting that it be made an 
annual affair. 


Tujunga, California, 
Provides Thanksgiving Dinners 
Following a custom inaugurated five 


vears ago, the Kiwanis Club of Tu- 
junga, California, will provide a 
Thanksgiving dinner for the under- 





privileged children of the community. 
Cards of admission are distributed to 
the principals of the three local schools 
and all children eligible under the broad 
scope of the invitation are 
urged to attend. 

The Tujunga post of the 
American Legion each 
year very generously do- 
nates the use of the Legion 
Hall for the occasion and 
the local merchants and 
other individuals are most 
generous in giving of their 
time and material things 
for the success of this ac- 
tivity. 

Last year one hundred 
and thirty-five children 
were entertained with 
songs and music before be- 
ing ushered into the dining 
room. One verse of ““Amer- 
ica,” a pledge to the flag 
and an _ invocation pre- 
ceded the dinner, which 


‘ ° . ames L. 
included everything from J 





One hundred and thirty-five under-privileged youngsters sat down to a fine Thanksgiving dinner last 
year as guests of the Kiwanis Club of Tujunga, California. 
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cranberry jelly to pumpkin pie, to say 
nothing of one hundred and forty 
pounds of turkey. Plates were refilled 
as many times as desired and the young- 
sters were unanimous in acclaiming the 
dinner a huge success. 


Fairmont, Minnesota, 
Sponsors 4-H Club Auction 


In striving for a practical solution of 
what could be done to build a finer feel- 
ing among farm and city folk, the 
Kiwanians of the Fairmont club held 
an auction sale of cattle, hogs and 
lambs, which was a highlight of the 
annual county fair. 

So popular did the event prove that 
when auction time came, Kiwanians 
were not alone as bidders. Buyers came 
from surrounding towns and from vari- 
ous business groups in Fairmont. As a 
result of the sale, the 4-H club boys 
and girls received two or three cents 
and more than the going market prices 
for their stock. 

The sale was held on the afternoon 
of the closing day of the fair. Kiwanis 
bidders and others took chairs on the 
platform in front of the grandstand, 





Lee, 





Above are the contestants in the sixth annual oratorical contest 
which was conducted by i 
The club awarded a silver medal to the winner an 
to the school attended by the winner. 
chairman of the club’s Committee on 
Guidance, who was in charge of the contest. 


the Kiwanis Club of Flushing, New York. 
a silver cup 
At the extreme right is 
Vocational 


while the 4-H club members led their 
stock in review past the front of the 
platform. 

Auctioneer Harvey Roebke cried the 
sale, with Kiwanians Harvey Johnson 
and H. E. Blesi clerking. Lively bidding, 
much good-natured small talk and lively 
enthusiasm from the 4-H club members 
marked the sale. Forty head of baby 
beeves, seven grade calves, 12 fat lambs 
and 20 fat barrows were disposed of, 
the auction bringing approximately 
$9,000 to the farm youngsters. 

Businessmen who had no use for the 
animals after they had bought them 
were permitted to sell the animals to 
packing company representatives at the 
sale at a very little loss, probably one or 
two cents per hundredweight. 

The 4-H club auction sale idea was 
presented to the club by Kiwanian 
Johnson. President A. A. Horton and 
Kiwanian Blesi, chairman of the club’s 
Committee on /.griculture, codperated 
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with Kiwanian Johnson in taking 
charge of the auction. The sale will be 
an annual event at the county fair from 
now on because the club is convinced of 
the fact that it is a fine thing for weld- 
ing mutual understanding between 
farm and city residents. 


Shenandoah, lowa, 
Says It With Flowers 

An event of Midwest importance that 
annually attracts national interest is 
the Shenandoah Flower Festival spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis club, the garden 
club and other civic organizations of 
Shenandoah. The wide world is in- 
vited to see Shenandoah’s peony fields, 
iris beds, gardens and all of the 
other flowers at the nurseries and in 
private gardens, besides the profes- 
sional and amateur exhibits at the 
Armory during the three-day show. 

The program this year opened with 
the coronation of a flower queen. The 
ceremony was staged at Mustang Field 


rose 


before 63,000 people. Thirty commu- 
nities from four states sent candidates 
representing Kiwanis clubs, garden 
clubs and chambers of commerce to 
compete in the contest to select the 
queen of the festival. Following the 
coronation ceremonies there was a 


large floral parade. 


Niles, Ohio, Sponsors 
a Fresh Air Camp 

After one of the club’s regular meet- 
ings during the summer the entire mem- 
bership visited the Fresh Air Camp 
which is sponsored by the Niles club 
in codperation with the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Girard and Warren. The camp, which 
is set in an ideal spot about a quarter 
of a mile off the highway, is in a beauti- 
ful wooded area. There are dormitories 
for boys and girls as well as private 
rooms for the nurse, girls’ play director 
and boys’ director. There is also a new 
building in which is housed an electric 
pump which gives the camp an ample 
supply of pure water. Next to the pump 
houses are the messhall and cooking 
quarters and next to that there is an- 
other pump house and a shower room. 

Located on the grounds is an out- 


door oven built by the Niles Kiwanis 
club. Built on the tops of several trees, 
a tree house is the envy of all the 
youngsters. In order to have the thrill 
of sleeping here, they must show their 
willingness to follow the rules of the 
camp and make good gains. It is the 
most important treat of the camping 
period to be chosen to sleep in the tree 
house, 

Some of the funds used for the sup- 
port of the fresh air camp are secured 
from the sale of Christmas seals by the 
Niles, Girard and Warren clubs. 


Mineral Point, Wisconsin, in 
Charge of Road Opening Festival 

On the occasion of the official dedi- 
cation of the new road on Highway 118 
between Mineral Point and Dodzgeville, 
the Kiwanis Club of Mineral Point 
sponsored a gala road opening festival. 
Governor Phillip F. LaFollette of the 
State of Wisconsin headed the list of 
speakers. The program started in the 
afternoon with novelty races for chil- 
dren for which prizes were awarded. A 
picnic supper was held at six o’clock 
in the park and this was followed by 
the official dedication program of 
speeches and music. There was also an 
open air pavement dance during the 
evening. 


The Kiwanis Clubs vf Dubuque, 
Iowa, and Platteville and Dodgeville, 
Wisconsin, were also well represented 
at the festival. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Active in Agriculture Work 

Last spring the club’s Committee on 
Agriculture bought six young turkeys 
and four pigs which were given to 
farm boys in the endeavor to encourage 
the raising of better stock on the farm 
as well as to encourage the boys to 
remain on the farm and not move to 
the city and thus increase unemploy- 
ment. 

Two of the turkeys raised were en- 
tered in the Allegheny County Fair, 
where they received third prize. 

The Committee on Agriculture is 
composed of Frank B. Ninness, chair- 


Working in coéperation with the Committee on 
Agriculture of the Kiwanis Club of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, are the above lads: Reading from 
left to 5 oy Scholl, in charge of five 
turkeys; Charlie Campbell, who is raising two 
pigs; and Vincent Wagner, who also has two pigs. 
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man, Joseph G. Darby, Roy Rhea, O. C. 
Colwes and C. Earl Scholl. 


Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, 
Interested in Youth of Community 


The Ellwood City club extended its 
work among under- privileged children 
by sending a group of 25 boys who were 
definitely in need of camp life with its 
fresh air, good food and directed activ- 
ities to a Boy Scout camp. For some of 
the boys it was their first time away 
from home; for others, the first time 
they had ever been to camp; and for 
all of them it was a grand experience 
not soon to be forgotten. The boys, who 
ranged in age from eight to eighteen, 
each gained several pounds in weight 
and there was noticeable in each a 
marked improv ement in health. 

The club is very proud of its activi- 
ties among the youth of the community 
which include sponsorship of a Scout 
troop, of a junior stamp club made up 

40 boys, a Kiwanis Key club com- 
posed of 24 high school juniors and 
seniors, boys selected on scholastic and 
extra-curricular activities, and the 4-H 
club boys in two local granges. 

The money for these projects is 
raised by sponsoring shows or plays in 
town and for the last two years the 
members have made a_e substantial 
amount from stands which they have 


run at the annual Ellwood City com- 
munity picnic. 
Northwest, Detroit, Michigan, 
Takes 500 Children to Ball Game 

The Northwest, Detroit, club was 
host to 500 children at the Detroit 
Tigers-Washington Senators. baseball 


game at Navin Field. All of the children 
were members of the 4-H clubs of 
Wayne County and were selected ac- 
cording to their fulfillment of certain 
4-H club projects, such as handicraft, 
sewing, gardening or calf-raising. 

The club provided buses for trans- 
porting the youngsters to and from the 
— and supplied popcorn and peanuts 

for them. 

The outing was handled by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture under the leader- 
ship of Chairman Chester L. Tuck, who 
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hopes to make the outing an annual 
event. 

The cows were milked a little late 
that evening and a few more weeds 
may have sprouted in the potato patch- 
es, but all 500 youngsters had the time 
of their lives watching their home team 
win a thrilling victory. 


Oxford, North Carolina, 
Maintains Booth at Exposition 

Not long ago the merchants of Ox- 
ford held a merchants’ exposition under 
the auspices of the Shrine Club of 
Oxford, at which the Kiwanis club 
maintained a booth for the benefit of 
visitors. This booth was in charge of 
Tom W. Johnson, chairman, and W. 
Ernest Cooper. It was very largely pat- 
ronized during the week of the exposi- 
tion and a great many people took ad- 
vantage of this oasis. This project of 
the club created much civic interest. 

Other interests of the club have in- 
cluded the maintaining of showers or 
sprinkling equipment attached to fire 
plugs in certain parts of the town where 
the children may go at certain times 
and enjoy the water. The club is also 
sponsoring a softball team for any boys 
and girls and older people who care to 
play. 


Pleasantville, New Jersey, 
Directs Playground Activity 

The first public playground in Pleas- 
antville was sponsored last summer by 
the Kiwanis club under the direction of 
the Under-Privileged Child Committee 
in cooperation with the Board of Pub- 
lic Education. The Committee in 
Charge, working under President B. 
Wilson Cunningham, in a short time 
raised the necessary funds to fully 
equip a playground to accommodate 
children of school age. Albert V. Hed- 
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Transportation is being furnished by the Kiwanis Club of Logan, Ohio, for the nursery school children 


pictured above with some of their Kiwanian sponsors, and members of the school’s teaching staff. 


The 


school is supported by the WPA and is maintained for under-privileged children between the ages of 


two and four years. f fur 
the Kiwanis club undertook this responsibility. 


to right, are: James Barker, President Alfred Carpenter, E. L. 


Since no funds are furnished for transporting these children to and from school, 
The Kiwanians in the photograph, reading from left 


Ewing and Immediate Past President 


Wilbur Lanning. 


elt, instructor of physical education in 
the public schools, members of the 
Streets Department and City Engineer 
A. Edward Friedly, a member of the 
club, all were instrumental in the suc- 
cessful establishing of the playground. 
The Board of Education provided two 
capable instructors for the playground. 

A schedule of games, story telling 
and handicraft was conducted with 
ereat success. Courts were laid out for 
softball, volley ball and basketball and 
leagues were formed in all of these 
sports. There were swings, slides, sand 
boxes, jackstones, quoits and marbles 
to keep the younger children amused. 

It is the objective of the club’s 
Under-Privileged Child Committee to 
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The Shrine Club of Oxford and the merchants of the community held a merchants’ exposition in 
which the Kiwanis Club of Oxford, North Carolina, maintained a booth for the benefit of visitors. 


Kiwanian 
seven-member Board of Town 
They are: J. P. Harris, 
bow is town auditor an 
Public Works. 


ames A, Taylor, mayor of Oxford, is seated at the extreme right. 
ommissioners are Kiwanians and may be seen in the above 
. W. Medford, A. H. A. Williams and J. E. Pittard. Kiwanian S. 
: tax collector and R. D. Currin is the assistant superintendent of the Oxford 
President J. S. Beverly of the Kiwanis club is seated on the table at the right. 


Four members of the 
icture. 
. Fara- 


The 


president of the Shrine club, H. K. Pittard, seated second from the left, is a past president of the club. 


establish two other playgrounds in dif- 
ferent parts of the city so that all the 
children may have a place within rea- 
sonable distance to play under proper 
supervision during the vacation period. 


Grand Junction, Colorado, 
Entertains Farm Bureau Visitors 

The Kiwanis Club of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, was host recently to 
about 70 members of the International 
Farm Bureau from New York, Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts. The club co- 
operated with the Chamber of Com- 
merce in meeting the guests at the 
train, taking them to lunch and arrang- 
ing for cars to take them to the peach 
district at Palisade, Colorado, and for 
a drive over the Rimrock Trail of the 
Colorado National Monument, where 
they had dinner at a CCC camp. 

The visitors were guests of the Ki- 
wanis club at its regular luncheon 
meeting and in addition, there were 
representatives present from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other civic organ- 
izations. There was fine entertainment 
on the program and Kiwanian Howard 
D. Finch, county agent, gave a splen- 
did talk. 


El Paso, Texas, Sends 
More Children to Camp 

Each year the Kiwanis Club of El 
Paso sponsors a summer camp in the 
mountains for under-privileged chil- 
dren. Last summer the camp was ar- 
ranged so that there were two divisions, 
one group of 48 boys and a group of 
50 girls. 

These camping trips were made pos- 
sible by the financial assistance of each 
member of the club. J. W. Cathcart was 
chairman of the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee which had charge of this 
project. Actual supervision of the boys’ 
camp was handled by Kiwanian A. L. 
Holm, who is general secretary of the 
EI Paso Y.M.C.A. The girls’ camp was 
under the supervision of the Y.W.C.A. 
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The camp site is known as Skyline 
Ranch and is located at an altitude of 
6,000 feet in a wooded section on the 
mountain side leading to a summer 
resort. The camp is equipped with rus- 
tic cabins and a mess hall to accommo- 
date 50 children. While at the camp the 
youngsters receive instructions in for- 
estry, camp craft, hiking, horseback 
riding and various other types of sports. 
At least one day is spent on a typically 
Western ranch nearby. 

At one of its recent meetings the Ki- 
wanis club had as its guests the boys 
and girls who attended the camp this 
summer. District Governor J. O. Saxon 
was also an honored guest at this meet- 
ing. 


Boys and Girls Are a Chief 
Interest of Lead, South Dakota 

The major activity of the Lead club 
during the early part of the year was 
the sponsoring of a hobby show for 
boys and girls of school age. The entries 
were classified as follows: Pressed flow- 
scrapbooks, general collections, 
handmade toys, woodcarving, snap 
shot collections, coin collections, pencil 
sketching, sewing, clay modeling and 
stamp collections for ages six to eleven 
and eighteen. Prizes were 
awarded to the winners in each class. 
This was the first attempt of the club 
in this line of activity and the wide 
variety of entries and the quality of 
those on display were most gratifying. 
The committee in charge of this event 
was made up of Secretary O. W. Kol- 
berg, chairman and publicity manager, 
Guy F,. Zarbough, Arthur Lease, J. C. 
Finola and C. G. Irish. 

A more recent activity of the club 
was its second annual soap box derby, 
which was a great success. The Lead 
club that this event was worth 
while from many points of view. A soap 
box derby teaches boys of this mechan- 
ical age some of the principles of car- 
pentry and the use of tools. It increases 
their confidence in their ability to do 
something for themselves. It gives them 
knowledge of how to drive a car, the 
efficacy and necessity of good brakes, 
and the necessity for the sound con- 
struction of all vehicles, besides pro- 
viding a splendid lesson in good sports- 
manship. J. B. Walker was chair- 


ers, 


twelve to 


feels 


man of this activity. Assisting him were 
Nathaniel Herz, Guy N. Bjorge, W. J. 
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This fine hospital, well-equipped throughout, was built through the efforts of the Kiwanis Club of 


Brooksville, 


Schoen, Kiwanian Irish, Joe R. Dun- 
mire, President Earl Cooper, S. C. 
Berry, Kiwanian Finola, Secretary 
Kolberg, Harold Shea and W. E. Royce. 


Brooksville, Florida, 
Builds a Hospital 

In 1934 there was in Brooksville a 
frame dwelling house which had been 
converted into a hospital. The equip- 
ment was inadequate, the facilities 
were inadequate and the entire burden 
of operating the institution was being 
carried by a small group of civic- 
minded citizens whose responsibilities 
were almost at the breaking point. 
About this time the Kiwanis club, 
already aware of the great need of a 
well-equipped hospital in the small com- 
munity of Brooksville, which is located 
on one of the most travelled thorough- 
fares in the State, U.S. State Road No. 
41, and on which there are numerous 
traffic accidents, decided to focus their 
energies on the building of a modern 
hospital. 

Coupling their enthusiasm with hard, 
concentrated effort, they set about to 
gain the codperation of other organized 
groups in the community, selling to 
them the idea of the need and soliciting 
funds from every available source. 
They were able to induce the county 
commissioners to levy a small tax to 
provide a fund to supplement certain 
expenses, the rest of which were car- 


Florida. 


ried by the WPA. The lot on which the 
building is located was donated by the 
family of a Kiwanian. 

The building was constructed under 
the direct supervision of a contractor 
member and the grounds were land- 
scaped by an architect who was a mem- 
ber of the club, the plants and shiab- 
bery being donated by the members. 
Two members who are doctors fur- 
nished the X-ray equipment and instru- 
ments for the operating room. The club 
furnished one room of the hospital and 
succeeded in getting other civic organi- 
zations in the town to complete the fur- 
nishings for the entire building, from 
reception room to kitchen. The building 
now boasts of accommodations for 30 
patients, with full equipment through- 
out. This includes a ward for negro pa- 
tients which will accommodate eight. 
There is every modern facility for the 
care of all who need hospitalization and 
Brooksville Kiwanians are rightfully 
proud of their accomplishment. 


San Benito, Texas, 
Completes Ball Park 

San Benito today has one of the most 
modernly equipped civic-sponsored ball 
parks in the lower Rio Grande Valley in 
Kiwanis Park, thanks to the efforts of 
the San Benito club. While a great deal 
of the credit goes to the Sports Com- 


mittee, headed by Adolph Thomae, 











The second annual soap box derby conducted by the Kiwanis Club of Lead, South Dakot:, was a great success. Above are some of the lads who participated 


in this activity. 
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every individual member of the club 
was in some way responsible for the 
completion of the project. The ball park 
has a splendid field and a bleacher sec- 
tion with a seating capacity of 1,000. 
There is a good fence around the field 
which will competently serve its pur- 
pose. 

The total cost of the project was ap- 
proximately $1,800 and a small admis- 
sion fee of five cents for adults and 
children over eight years of age is 
charged for the regular, scheduled soft- 
ball games. This is enough to pay ex- 
penses and still have a small portion 
left to carry on work sponsored by the 
club. 


Westwood, New Jersey, Stimulates 
Interest in a Community Playground 
The Kiwanis Club of Westwood spon- 
sored a championship soft-ball game 
recently between Westwood and Hills- 
dale, New Jersey, the purpose of the 
game being to stimulate public interest 
and to raise funds for the furtherance 
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The Kiwanis Club of Westwood, New Jersey, sponsored a championship softball game between 

Westwood and Hillsdale, New Jersey. The presentation of the cup donated by the club was made 

by State Senator Van Winkle in the presence of Mayor Hooper of Westwood, Mayor Hansen of 

Hillsdale and Past President W. J. McIntyre of the Westwood club. The trophy was accepted by 
Mr. Patterson, manager of the softball league. 


have met with hearty commendation. 

Its initial service was to bring about 
the repairing and repainting of the 
Freeport railroad station. Next, it or- 
ganized a committee to extend a wel- 
come to all newcomers in Freeport. In 
the course of interviewing the new ar- 
rival, the Kiwanis committeeman ex- 
tends his personal service in introduc- 
ing the new townsman to the clergyman 
of the church of his own denomination 
and to the head of his fraternal organi- 
zation, and otherwise makes him feel 
at home. 

This service is being supplemented 
this fall by a general get-together of 
the Kiwanis club, the village officials 
and all recent arrivals in town for an 
evening of fun, frolic, frivolity and 
good fellowship. 

The club has engaged in many other 


Fifteen boys who might otherwise never have had the experience of a camping trip spent two weeks activities. also. Las fear it sponsorec 
at the YMCA boys’ camp near Newton, New Jersey, through funds raised by the Kiwanis Club of Scere ast yoal it sponsored 
Schraalenburgh Valley, New Jersey. and operated a Santa Claus toy shop 


of a community playground. At the 
game a cup was presented to the win- 
ners by the Westwood club. The presen- 
tation was made by State Senator Van 
Winkle in the presence of Mayor Hoop- 
er of Westwood, Mayor Hansen of 
Hillsdale and Past President W. J. 
McIntyre of the Westwood club. 

The need for recreational facilities 
was long realized by Westwood Kiwan- 
ians and in order to further the project 
the codperation of other civic organiza- 
tions and service clubs was obtained. It 
now appears that a playground will be 
built by the municipality and another 
mile-stone will have been passed by 
Kiwanis. 


Numerous Activities 
at Freeport, New York 

Not yet a year old, the Kiwanis Club 
of Freeport, New York, has been active 
to such an extent that it has raised its 
own status to one of great importance 
in the community. To date it has to its 
credit a series of accomplishments that 





For the past 16 years the Kiwanis Club of Montreal, Quebec, has conducted sing-songs during the 
summer months and these have been attended by thousands of enthusiastic participants each week. 
Above is a view of some of the crowd which attended on the occasion of International President 
F. Trafford Taylor’s yisit to the song fest. He is seen addressing the crowd from the bandstand. 
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which gave employment to 20 young 
men for a period of six weeks, at the 
end of which time 4000 old toys had 
been rehabilitated. It purchased and 
presented a piano to a blind boy with 
musical talent. It sponsored a spelling 
bee for the high school students. It ar- 
ranged for the regular delivery of milk 
to several under-privileged children. It 
participated in the Freeport Field Day 
for youths of pre-high school age. It 
donated a prize to the Freeport Garden 
Club. And just recently, during the 
summer, the club organized a boys’ 
club and rented and furnished a house 
at Jones Beach for the use of under- 
privileged boys. 


Pomona, California, 
Redecorates Children's Ward 

For several years the children’s ward 
at the Pomona Valley Community Hos- 
pital at Pomona, California, had been 
in need of redecoration. The walls had 
always been of a rather dull finish and 
of a very plain color. The Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee therefore took 
as one of its objectives for 1937 the 
refinishing of the entire ward, consist- 
ing of four cubicles separated by parti- 


tions, each of which has a large 
window. 
The walls were finished in a light 


green—a very cheerful color as the 
early morning sun floods the ward. The 
ceiling was retouched and the floors 
were waxed and polished. A Mickey 
Mouse panel was placed at about the 
level of the eyes around the entire 
ward, This is a many-colored and lively 
motif which is very entertaining to the 
bed-ridden children. The draperies and 
curtains were made of a chintz brightly 
figured with animals and other objects 
dear to the hearts of children. The ward 
was furnished with flowers and a bronze 
plaque was placed on the door recog- 
nizing the Under-Privileged Commit- 
tee’s work. 
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Royal Oak and Madison district school boys comprise the ‘‘buddies,’’ sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 


of Royal Oak, Michigan. The lads consu 


t their sponsors on various problems which confront them 


and during the summer they were guests of the club for ten days at the Lakeville camp. 


The following Kiwanians, all doctors, 
make up this committee: C. W. Hale, 
chairman; E. L. Schield, Robert L. 
Smith, S. D. Thomason, Herbert B, 
Martin, C. M. Harn and J. G. Rea. 


Tonsil Clinic at 
Ottawa, Ohio 

A very interesting history of the 
Ottawa Kiwanis clinic was given at one 
of the club’s regular meetings recently 
by Kiwanian L. M. Piatt. Since 1922 
this clinic, which was the original idea 
of the late Frank Light, has been one 
of the major interests of the Kiwanis 
club and every member has been en- 
thusiastic about the work. Drs. Piatt 
and Wilbur Light, both members of the 
Kiwanis club, have been in charge of 
this activity in recent years. 

A total of 734 cases, an average of 
better than 45 a year, have been oper- 





Above is a view of the transformed children’s ward at the Pomona Valley Community Hospital which 


was redecorated by the Kiwanis Club of Pomona, 


alifornia. 


ated on without a single fatality. The 
clinic has proved to be a real boon to 
the town and county and a matter of 
great pride to the Kiwanis club. 


Clermont, Florida, 
Sponsors a Spelling Bee 


The Clermont club worked out a little 
different idea for raising funds than it 
had ever before used and the members 
offer it as a suggestion to other clubs 
wishing to raise small amounts in a 
simple way. An old-fashioned spelling 
bee was held which netted $10.50 clear 
profit in a town of 1,500 population, 
admission being 10 cents. About half of 
the audience participated in the spelling 
contest while the remaining half made 
up the audience. 

The Clermont club cites several ad- 
vantages in holding a spelling bee. In 
the first place, the admission price can 
be low enough to encourage a large at- 
tendance. Also, the expenses for such 
a contest are at a minimum. The Cler- 
mont townspeople enjoyed the spelling 
bee so much that others are planned at 
regular intervals in order to pick a 
team and challenge neighboring towns. 
While the club offered small cash prizes, 
both winners returned their amount to 
the fund, which is being used to equip 
and enlarge a public picnic ground. 


Buffalo, New York, 
Encourages Safe Driving 


The Committee on Public Affairs con- 
ducted a very successful project during 
a recent month on behalf of safe driv- 
ing. On each day of that month, includ- 
ing Sundays and holidays, a member of 
the Kiwanis club, driving his own car 
and accompanied by an official of the 
police traffic squad and frequently rep- 
resentatives of the Buffalo Safety Com- 
mission, selected the safe driver of the 
day, who received a prize of $10 in cash 
or merchandise. At a broadcast over 
Station WKBW each day at noon these 
prizes were officially presented to the 
winners by some outstanding man or 
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The Kiwanis Club of Crewe, 
Under the direction of Kiwanian J. 


children daily took advantage of the ph recreational facilities offered. 


bbe ga sponsored a supervised playground during the summer months. 
Eason, athletic coach of the high school, an 


average of 125 
Above are members of the 


softball team sponsored by the club who were entered in the Crewe Softball League made up of four 


teams. 


An average of 150 adults participated in softball games each Monday afternoon, 


with close 


to 500 spectators, 


woman of the community, including the 
mayor of the city and the presidents of 
the various civic and fraternal organi- 
zations of Buffalo. 

The drive was concluded with a meet- 
ing at which there were present all of 
the prize winners during the month, 
those who had contributed prizes and 
all who had participated in the working 
out of the campaign. 


Greensboro, North Carolina, 
Sponsors Sight-Saving Class 

After considerable study by the 
board of directors it was decided that 
the club’s major objective for the year 
ending June 30, 1938, would be the 
sponsorship of a sight-saving class in 
the Greensboro public school. This is 
the first such project in the entire state, 
although it is not an experimental un- 
dertaking, there being such classes in 
England and in various parts of the 
United States. 

The purpose of the class is to con- 
serve the eyesight and make possible an 
education for children who because of 
serious eye difficulties cannot advan- 
tageously carry on their school work 
under conditions provided for pupils 
of normal sight. As in education gen- 
erally, the ultimate object is to give 
the child an opportunity to develop 
fully his innate abilities. 

The club’s sponsorship in this proj- 
ect includes the purchase of special 
text books, two typewriters, special 
lighting equipment and the necessary 
file cabinets. 

It is planned for the children to 
work with these special materials and 
special lighting facilities in prepara- 
tion of their studies under the direc- 
tion of a specially trained teacher. 
After completion of such preparation 
they will return to their regular classes 
to be associated with the children of 
normal vision for recitation of their 
studies. 

The club’s committee in charge of 
the Sight-Saving Class is made up of 
Charles G. Harrison, chairman, K. K. 
Garrett, Ben L. Smith, W. C. Carr and 


Marion Y. Keith. 

The club has received a great dea 
of fine publicity in the daily papers of 
North Carolina covering its sponsorship 
of this activity. 


Steelton, Pennsylvania—The 18 boys 
and girls who were winners in the va- 
rious playground contests during the 
summer were guests of the Kiwanis 
Club of Steelton recently. A_ prize 
was awarded each winner. On another 
recent occasion the club had as its 
guests the entire boy scout troop which 
it sponsors. The Kiwanians presented 
the scouts with an American flag and 
a large troop flag. 

Spartanburg, South Carolina—The 
Spartanburg club has been a great help 
to the Spartanburg General Hospital 
in its orthopedic work by paying for 
plaster of Paris casts used in many 


sases, and by furnishing other assist- 
ance. Fifteen acute cases were aided 


during the first half of this year. It 
was necessary that these children be 
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given immediate treatment in order to 
prevent hopeless cripples. 


Eatonton, Georgia—The club recent- 
ly provided an appendicitis operation 
for an under-privileged boy and tonsil 
and adenoid operations for two other 
children. In addition to these, typhoid 


innoculations were given to nine chil- 
dren and diphtheria serum to four 
babies. 


Crewe, Virginia—The Committee on 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work sponsored two 
boy scouts in a horseshoe tournament 
held in Richmond recently. The Com- 


mittee on Agriculture assisted the 
Chamber of Commerce in staging a 
“Farmers’ Jubilee’ at Crystal Lake, 


Nottoway, Virginia. 


Hominy, Oklahoma — The Kiwanis 
club is sponsoring a safety campaign 
in Hominy which is part of the pro- 
gram of safe driving being conducted 
by the Department of Public Safety 
throughout the State of Oklahoma. 
At a recent meeting of the club, Bert 
Bowen, safety technician, discussed 
the work of the new highway patrol 
which has increased to 125 men. Their 
job is to rid the highways of drunken 
drivers, to stop reckless, speedy driv- 
ing and to stop the practice of careless 
ear lighting. 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan — The 
Vimy Memorial Bandstand was built 


by the Saskatoon club and presented 
to the city. It was dedicated recently 
at a concert given by the Saskatoon 
Light Infantry Band. The bandstand 
was built at a cost of $3,100. 


Toronto, Ohio—The club held its 
fourth annual fair on a vacant lot for 
six days recently and it was a great 
success. The members engaged some 
rides, including a merry-go-round, a 
loop-the-plane, a chair plane, a ferris 
wheel, et cetera, and ran five “‘conces- 
sions.’ They also had their own re- 
freshment stand and served ice cream 
and various sandwiches. There was 
a net profit of $500 from this activity. 





A fine beer a, age dinner was ing poe last yous for the under-privileged children of the city by 


the Kiwanis Club of Arkansas City, Kansas. 


Woodside. 


In the back row is 
At the right, next to the counter, is Harold Loucks, chairman of the Under-Privileged 


mmediate Past President Charles 


Child Committee. 
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How Okemah, Oklahoma, 
Improves Agriculture 


ARLY in the year 1936 the Com- 

mittee on Agriculture of the 

Okemah, Oklahoma, club worked 
up the following program which they 
thought would be helpful in an educa- 
tional way towards the betterment of 
agriculture in Okfuskee County, and 
the members have concentrated on 
these activities since that time: 

1. Continuance of sponsorship and 
encouragement of the soil conserva- 
tion service at Stillwater on the Nuyaka 
watershed project. 


2. Encouragement of present pas- 
ture development in the county. 
3. Improvement of 
the farms along High- 
way 62 east and west 


through the county. 

1. Cooperation with 
CCC officials in the im- 
provement of the soil. 

5. Sponsorship of 4-H 
club pig show. 

6. Cooperation 
1-H club fair. 

7. Sponsorship of field 
trip to Dug Sharp’s farm 
in the spring when 
baffles are completed by 
CCC boys. 

It has been the gen- 
eral policy of the com- 
mittee to work with the 
agricultural leaders in 
the county relative to 
the development of a 
well-rounded agricul- 
tural program. It is the 
practice each year of the 
extension service to have 
what is known as the 
agricultural advisory 
board to assist the coun- 
ty and home demonstra- 
tion agents to work out 


with 


a program of work 
which will be suitable 
for the county. In the 


selection of this advisory 
board the Kiwanis club 
has always had two or 
more representatives. 
One of the most im- 





portant and most interesting activities 
of the Committee on Agriculture has 
been its assistance to 4-H club boys in 
their livestock work. Sixty dollars was 
offered in prize money by the club for 
the county 4-H club livestock show 
which was held in the spring. It also 
provided a banquet for the 4-H club 
boys and their fathers during the show. 
Twenty-four boys had entries in the 
pig show in which there were entered 
46 pigs as well as two calves and three 
sheep. Through the co-operation of 
the county commissioners of Okfuskee 
County and the business men of Okemah 





Forest Beall, livestock specialist, judging a class of Duroc barrows at a County 


4-H club show. 
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Two Angus calves shown by Dayton Rose at the 
Fat Livestock Show held in Okemah. 


the animals which were 
shown in this show were 
taken to Tulsa to the fat 
livestock show where 
$100 in prize money was 
won. 

Co-operation with 4-H 
club fairs is another im- 
portant phase of the 
work of the Committee 
on Agriculture. The 
Okfuskee County feder- 
ation of 4-H clubs con- 
sists of 18 clubs with a 
total membership of 509 
boys and girls. There are 
217 boys enrolled in 452 
projects and 292 girls 
enrolled in 325 projects, 
making a total of 


ee 








Al Darlow judging sheep which were entries of the Okfuskee County boys at 


the Muskogee State Fair. 


The Bearden 4-H club group, their two coaches and the county agent who 
were awarded trips to the National 4-H club Congress at Chicago. 


different projects for the 
county. 
The Kiwanis club has 


been responsible’ for 
sending many of these 
young people to the 
various fairs. For ex- 


ample, it paid half of the 
expenses of sending ten 
boys and ten girls to the 
State Round-Up at Still- 
water, where they won 
first place in girls’ timely 
topics and first place in 
a one-act play. Boys 
and girls have also been 
sent to the Tri-County 
Horse Show, to the 
Muskogee State Fair, to 
the American Royal Livestock Show in 
Kansas City, to the National Farmers’ 
Union Convention in Des Moines, Iowa, 
and to the National 4-H Club Congress 
in Chicago. 

The Kiwanis club, acting as Santa 
Claus, helped reward the 19 members 
of the Bearden 4-H club, who were 
regional champions in social progress, 
a contest sponsored by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America and its services 
for the purpose of developing social 
and educational opportunities through 
use of the radio. 

The Okemah club is one hundred per 
cent for any program which points the 
way to new opportunities for rural folk 
and which encourages them to live the 
fullest life possible on the farm. 
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Montana's "Sweetheart" 

Myrna Loy is the “Sweetheart” of 
the Kiwanis Club of Helena, Montana. 

The freckled-faced, red-haired ac- 
tress who won her greatest fame in 
portraying sophisticated movie roles, 
was born in Radersburg, Montana, and 
spent her early years in Helena. 

Presentation of an autographed por- 
trait of the club’s sweetheart by Mrs. 
Fred Johnson, the screen star’s aunt, 
was one of the features of a recent 
Ladies’ Night Meeting. 

Miss Loy’s autographed portrait, 
bearing her best wishes to her club 
will hang in the meeting room. 

+ 
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lf You Would Live Long.... 

Traffic rules are said to be the same 
in any language, but here’s what a 
visitor to Japan copied from a printed 
document for English-speaking tourists 
who drive their own cars there. 

(1) At the rise of the hand of the 
policeman stop rapidly. Do not pass 
him by or otherwise disrespect him. 

(2) If pedestrian obstacle your 
path, tootle horn melodiously. If he 
continues to obstacle, tootle horn vig- 
orously and utter vocal warning such 
as Hi, Hi. 

(3 If wandering horse by road- 
side obstacle your path, beware that 
he do not take fright as you pass him. 
Go soothingly by or stop by roadside 
till he pass away. 

(4) If road mope obstacle your 
path refrain from pass on hill or curve. 
Follow patiently till road arrive at 
straight level stretch. Then tootle horn 
melodiously and step on, passing at left 
and waving hand courteously to hon- 
orable road mope in passing. 

(5) Beware of greasy corner where 
lurk skid demon. Cease step on, ap- 
proach slowly, round cautiously, re- 
sume step on gradually. 

—KIWANIS CLUB OF HUBBARD, OHIO. 
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Cheerfulness 
lf we noticed little pleasures 
As we notice little pains; 
If we quite forgot our losses 
And remembered al! our gains; 
lf we looked for people's virtues 
And their faults refused to see; 
What a comfortable, happy, cheerful place 
This world would be. 
—Poughkeepsie, New York. 
a 


= 
You and | 
When we separate the word busi- 
ness into its component letters B-U-S- 
I-N-E-S-S we find that “U” and “I” 
are init. In fact, if ““U’’ and “I’’ were 
not in business, it would not be busi- 


ness. Therefore, if business is to re- 
main business, we must keep ‘‘U” and 
“T” in it. Furthermore, we discover 
that ‘“‘U” comes before “I” in business, 
and that the “I’’ is silent—it is to be 
seen, not heard. Also the ‘‘U” in busi- 
ness has the sound of “I,’”? which indi- 
cates it is an amalgamation of the in- 
terests of “U” and “I,” and when they 
are properly amalgamated, business be- 
comes harmonious and_ altogether 
profitable. 

—KIWANIS CLUB OF COUNCIL BLUFFS, 

IOWA. 
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A Boy's Thanksgiving 
So many of the clubs have been ac- 
tive in sponsoring boys’ and _ girls’ 
camps this last summer that it seems 
appropriate to print the poem below 
which was written by Thurman Hous- 
ton of Augusta, Maine. 
The members of Kiwanis club, 
Each one | wish to thank 
For giving me two happy weeks 
At the Y.M.C.A. Camp. 
Each day was filled with pleasure 
Doing things boys like to do: 
Swimming, playing tennis, 
And paddling a canoe. 
| learned to do soap carving, 
Weave leather belts and such, 
While riding on the ponies; 
| liked that very much. 
We loved the bugle's music 
When it called us in to eat, 
But felt like throwing it in the lake 
When it woke us from our sleep. 
| hope that when | am a man 
A Kiwan‘an | shall be 
And help to give some other boy 
The joys you've given me. 


qt 


Well, Well, Major! 

Maybe it isn’t fair telling tales out 
of school but we saw this little item in 
the Los Angeles “Kiwan-O-Gram” and 
thought perhaps you would enjoy it 
too. Incidentally, the title was ‘‘Has 
Two More.” 

“Major Elwell, our multi-daughtered 
fellow Kiwanian, brought one of them 
along Wednesday as his special guest. 
‘Several years ago when one of my 
daughters married a Studebaker offi- 
cial, I was accused of turning her in 
for a new car,’ said the Major. ‘And 
now this one is going to marry another 
Studebaker official. If any of you 
Cadillac or Packard officials have a 
son, bring them around for I have two 
more girls at home.’ Louie Jaques’ wise- 
crack—‘What is this, a Dodge?’—was 
lost in the laughter.” 
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Rogers Shrine Dedicated 

A buckskin horse with empty saddle 
led a procession of Indians, rodeo riders 
and army officers into the plaza of the 
Will Rogers Shrine of the Sun on Chey- 
enne Mountain at Colorado Springs at 
the dedication of the 100-foot tower, 
September 6. 

Chief Fred Lookout of the Osage 
tribe in his native tongue dedicated the 
shrine to the cowboy philosopher who 
was an old Oklahoma friend. Spencer 
Penrose, Colorado Springs mining man 
who built the pink granite spire in 
tribute to Rogers who was killed with 
Wiley Post in an Alaskan airplane 
crash, lit a sodium vapor flare in the 
tower’s pinnacle which he said would 
burn as a beacon for Roger’s memory 
as long as the tower stands. 


ad 


How Old Are You? 

Youth is not a time of life—it is a 
state of mind. It is not a matter of ripe 
cheeks, red lips, and supple knees. It 
is a temper of the will, a quality of the 
imagination, a vigor of the emotions; 
it is a freshness of the deep springs 
of life. 

Youth means a temperamental pre- 
dominance of courage over timidity. 

Nobody grows old by merely living a 
number of years. People grow old by 
deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle 
the chin, but to give up enthusiasm 
wrinkles the soul. Worry, doubt, self- 
distrust, fear and despair—these are 
the long, long years that bow the head 
and turn the growing spirit to dust. 

Whether seventy or sixteen, there is 
in every being’s heart the love of won- 
der, the sweet amazement at the stars 
and starlit things and thoughts: the 
undaunted challenge of events; the un- 
failing childlike appetite for what next, 
and the joy of the game of life. 

You are as young as your faith, as 
old as your doubt; as young as self- 
confidence, as old as your fears; as 
young as your hopes, as old as your 
despair. 

In the central place of your heart 
there is a wireless station. So long as 
it receives messages of beauty, hope, 
cheer, courage, grandeur, and power 
from the earth, from men and from the 
Infinite, so long are you young. 

When the wires are all down and all 
the central place of your heart is cov- 
ered with the snows of pessimism and 
the ice of cynicism, then you are grown 
old indeed. If all your wires are down, 
you need a repairman. The best repair- 
man to be found is KIWANIS. By 
putting your whole heart in KIWANIS 
by attendance at club and convention 
meetings, you will soon have all your 
wires in A-1 shape. Try It. 

—OHnIo District BULLETIN. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


President Richard S. Nutt of Sid- 
ney, Montana, has been _ re-elected 
President of the Montana Central 


Highway and Canadian Mexican High- 
way Associations; Axel Nelson is 
Mayor; Jerry Dean is President of 


the Chamber of Commerce; Past 
President Dr. Ross D. Benson is 
Chairman of the School Board and 
Roy Rounce is a member of the 
School Board and the City Council. 

Past Governor Austin E. Kress of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, has been sig- 


nally honored by Hon. M. Clifford 
Townsend, Governor of Indiana, by be- 
ing reappointed to the Board of Trus- 
tees, operating the State Penal Farm, 
for a term of four years. 


Wheaton of New 
has come the 
President of 


To Dr. F. Lorne 
Haven, Connecticut, 
honor of being elected 
the National Chiropractic Associ- 
ation. Their annual convention and 
clinical conference was recently held 
at Grand Rapids. 


In Ventura, California, Kiwanians 
are holding the following offices: Mark 
H. Johnson, Mayor; Albert D. Barnes, 
District Attorney; Edward Henderson, 
Judge of Superior Court; L. G. Fertig, 
Chairman of the City Planning Com- 
mission; A. A. Fluetsch, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce; Harry 
Green and Past President Frederick 
Scherer are on the Board of Directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce; Imme- 
diate Past President Wayne L. Clark, 
Referee in Bankruptcy of Ventura 
County; Laverne L. Spafford, City 
Treasurer; H. R. Morris, Tax Assessor; 
Frank Murphy, Probaticn Officer; 
James M. Sexton, Superintendent of 
Schools; and Frank T. Bradford served 
as General Chairman of the Commun- 
ity Chest. 


Congratulations are in order for W. 
C. Nichols of Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, who has just been elected presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Account- 
ants’ Association at a meeting held in 
Richmond. 


Congratulations to C. M. Knokle of 
Birmingham, Alabama, who has been 
elected Director of the National Asso- 


ciation of Cost Accountants at their 
annual convention at Hot Springs, 
Virginia. Frank C. Hurley has been 


honored by being elected Secretary of 
the Alabama Hotel Association. 


It is with deep regret that the Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, club gives up J. 
Daniel Kocher as their secretary who 
has served so faithfully for the past six 
years. It is just one of those things 


that cannot be helped because Dan is 
moving from Allentown. 


Kiwanian Harrison C. Dale of Ox- 
ford, Ohio, has been elected President 
of the University of Idaho. He has been 
an active Kiwanian and it is with re- 
gret that the members of the Oxford 
club lose him. 


To Luther G. Scott, former secre- 
tary of the Bluefield, West Virginia, 
club, has come the honor of being ap- 
pointed city attorney. Kiwanian Terry 
L. Brown was elected a city director. 


Dr. H. L. Benedict of Marietta, 
Ohio, has been elected Vice President 


of the Ohio Society of Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons. 
Another honor has been bestowed 


upon Reginald V. Harris, former lieu- 
tenant governor and a past president 
of the Halifax, Nova Scotia, club. He 
has been elected Grand Master of the 
Great Priory of Canada. 


Past President Curtis M. Robbins of 
Stockton, California, was honored at 
a recent meeting of the club for hav- 
ing fifteen years of perfect attendance, 


From Milwaukee, Wisconsin, comes 
word that Dr. W. H. Schaller has been 
elected to serve on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Milwaukee Athletic Club. 





At the twentieth annual meeting of 
the National Selected Morticians held 
in Chicago, last month, E. Raie How- 
land, a past president of the Water- 
town, New York, club, was chairman 
for one of the afternoon sessions. He 
conducted an open forum clinic for mor- 
ticians located in cities of 25,000 to 50,- 
000 population. 


Not many months ago we told you 
that A. Heber Winder of Riverside, 
California, had been appointed to the 
California State Board of Education and 
now it is our pleasure to tell you that 
he has been elected president of the 
same Board. Kiwanian Winder has 
served as International Trustee, Dis- 
trict Governor and Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. 


Congratulations to Kiwanian William 
J. Bundy of Greenville, North Carolina, 
who has just been elected as commander 
of Pitt County Post No. 39, American 
Legion, for the coming year. 


Friends of Hall S. Lusk of Portland, 
Oregon, will be glad to know that Gov- 
ernor Charles H. Martin has appointed 
him as a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Oregon. 


Los Angeles, California, had a dele- 
gate in the person of Bishop W. Stevens 
at the great Conference on Church, 
Community and State held at Oxford, 
England. There were two hundred and 
fifty representatives from the United 
States in addition to delegates from all 
parts of the world. 


In honor of Daniel Chase, Secretary 
of the Kiwanis Club of New York, the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood, Riverside 
Church Men’s Club, New York City 
Baseball Federation and The Maine So- 
ciety of New York, along with the Ki- 
wanis Club, gave a testimonial dinner- 
dance a few weeks ago. Dan is an offi- 
cer in each of these organizations. 


“He has earned a place as an out- 
standing leader in civic undertakings.” 
That is what the citizens of Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, think of Robert 
J. Rendall, past governor of the district 
and past president of the Jersey City 
club, and that is just what they told 
him when a large gathering of his 
friends met to honor him on his seven- 
tieth birthday. It was a deserved re- 
cognition and Kiwanian Rendall was 
the recipient of many tributes. 


We have just learned that Past Pres- 
ident Maple T. Harl, Denver, Colorado, 
has been elevated to the office of na- 
tional commander of the Disabled Am- 
erican Veterans of the World War. Ki- 
wanian Har! is Chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Classification 
and Membership. J. Frank Dawson is 
a director of the Leyden-Chiles-Wicker- 
sham Post of the American Legion. 


More than five hundred citizens gath- 
ered for a never-to-be-forgotten cele- 
bration of Dr. George C. Pardee’s eight- 
ieth birthday. Dr. Pardee is a former 
governor of the State of California and 
a member of the Oakland Kiwanis club. 
Several former governors were present 
to pay tribute to the distinguished 
gentleman, in addition to Governor 
Frank F. Merriam, also a Kiwanian. 


Kiwanian W. E. Dewey of Omaha, 
Nebraska, has been elected President 
of the Metropolitan Auto Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 


Kiwanian Wiley J. Adams of Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, is commander of 
the American Legion Post No. 35. Wiley 
and the legion are both to be congratu- 
lated. He is a former lieutenant-gover- 
nor and a past president of the club. 
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A Balanced Program for Traffic Safety 


of this organization is the establishment 
of a “Traffic Division.” Unless the men 
operating on traffic are given a “special 
identity” and a banner under which to 
rally, they will not turn out their best 
work. Beneath this traffic division there 
is frequently organized an “Accident 
Prevention Bureau,” the function of 
which is to handle the records, and to 
steer the enforcement procedure. In ad- 
dition, most progressive departments 
are finding it highly desirable to estab- 
lish “Accident Investigation Squads” 
whose function it is to investigate every 
serious accident, thereby finding the 
true facts, and to prosecute any viola- 
tions which may have taken place. In 
larger cities separate units may be 
formed such as “Vehicle Squads” for in- 
spection of motor vehicle equipment, 
“Parking Squads,” and a “Motorcycle 
Division.” 

Selective Enforcement: The second 
stage in police operation is the develop- 
ment of a selective enforcement pro- 
gram. It is safe to say that in most 
communities the efforts of the police are 
spread out too thin and that therefore 
the results are not as effective as they 
should be. Any efforts toward nar- 
rowing down the scope and sharpening 
the focus will produce dividends. Usual- 
ly this selection applies itself to the 
following items: 

(a) A concentration of enforcement 
activities on the accidents themselves. 

(b) A concentration of forces on the 
comparatively small percentage of lo- 
calities where the bulk of the accidents 
occur. 

(c) The concentration of efforts dur- 
ing those times of the day when most 
accidents take place. 

(d) The concentration of man power 
on those 8 or 10 principal violations 
which are directly responsible for the 
great bulk of the accidents. 

(e) A concentration upon the “re- 
peater motorists” who demonstrate that 
they take part in more violations and 
have more accidents than the average. 

Accident Investigation: One of the 
most curious facts in many communities 
is that the enforcement cart is before 
the horse. In other words, while on the 
one hand the police department makes 
thousands of arrests for violations 
which occurred at a time when no acci- 
dent happened, when the same viola- 
tions did occur and did produce an acci- 
dent, no arrests were made. Certainly 
the original emphasis should be upon the 
accident itself. Nothing will foster 
hazardous driving more than to lead 
the individual to believe that the only 
responsibility which he has regarding 
an accident is the exchange of “insur- 
ance cards.” The civil settlement of 
damages resulting from an accident in 
no way detracts from a criminally haz- 
ardous act which might have produced a 
fatality. In addition, accident investi- 
gation by radio cruiser trained men is 
the only reliable way of obtaining the 


(From page 651) 


real facts about an accident. Human 
nature is such that the operator’s re- 
port is largely going to contain those 
statements which are favorable to each 
participant in the collision. 


Measuring Good Police Traffic Ad- 
ministration: It is only recently that 
police executives have found a reliable 
method of measuring the effectiveness of 
their enforcement program, aside from 
waiting for the accidents to happen, a 
slow and dangerous procedure. The im- 
portance of these yardsticks or meters 
cannot be underestimated, and every 
department should immediately start to 
measure itself. The first index has been 
called the “Enforcement Index,” which 
is merely the relationship between the 
number of convictions for serious viola- 
tions and the number of serious acci- 
dents. A nationwide study has shown 
that this should be approximately 10 to 
1. In other words it takes that much 
punishment to convince the public that 
safe driving is advisable. The next 
meter is called the “Quality Index” and 
is merely the percent of cases which re- 
sult in a conviction. Obviously if ar- 
rests fail to produce action, the officer 
becomes a laughing stock and the pub- 
lic fails to be impressed by the uniform. 
Another is to determine what per cent 
of the traffic arrests are made by each 
unit of the force. Obviously if the pa- 
trolman leaves it all to the traffic divi- 
sion lots of serious violations will go 
unapprehended. 

Police Traffic Safety Competition: 
Most departments will find it advisable 
before undertaking any of the recom- 
mendations set forth, to increase the 
interest within their own department. 
If the men on the street do not under- 
stand what is being undertaken and 
why, they cannot intelligently carry out 
their orders. The most successful 
method of increasing interest has been 
found to be that of competition. For ex- 
ample, in the cities of New York and De- 
troit, the “Interprecinct Competition” 
has been producing remarkable results 
during the last year. The size of the 
community does not make any differ- 
ence. If it is not large enough to have 
precincts, then the competition can very 
easily be undertaken between platoons 
or watches. In fact, in one city this 
competition has been brought right 
down to the individual patrolman whose 
traffic record is posted weekly and tak- 
en into account in his assignments and 
promotions. 


Public Relations: It is important to 
repeat the fact that no enforcement pro- 
gram can be successful without public 
backing. There is much, however, 
which the department itself can do to 
convince the citizens that what it is do- 
ing is sound, necessary and equitable. 
This is one of the more important func- 
tions which should be undertaken by an 
organization of citizens within a com- 
munity. The traffic commission, the 
traffic advisory committee or the traffic 


safety committee should undertake to 
mold public opinion in favor of a 
sound enforcement program. It is be- 
lieved that the average American citi- 
zen is a good enough sport to take his 
punishment and pay his traffic fine if 
it is applied reasonably, intelligently 
and if it is applied to everybody equally. 
In this connection it should be pointed 
out that the certainty of punishment is 
far more important than the severity of 
punishment. In the long run, the de- 
gree of enforcement in a community is 
largely a measure of the intelligent 
awakening of the citizens and the trans- 
mission of their wishes into an effective 
program. Far too often police chiefs 
are blamed for a_ non-safety-minded 
public. 

Engineering: Getting out of acci- 
dents and congestion is just as impor- 
tant as getting out of the mud. There 
is even more reason for a “Safe Roads 
Program” than there was for a “good 
roads program.” In many states and 
communities the authorities are still 
thinking of streets and highways as a 
slab of cement or macadam and of 
everything else as dubious accessories 
which might be added as small separate 
items. Before much progress can be 
made a complete change of viewpoint 
must be brought about so that streets 
and highways are thought of as com- 
plete traffic units, designed to provide 
safe and convenient travel, and not 
merely cement slabs upon which the 
motorist is invited to do his worst. Only 
by such thinking and programming can 
the capacity of the roadbed be brought 
up to the level of the rolling stock. The 
engineering approach to this has al- 
ready been worked out. All that is 
needed is action. There are many oth- 
er ways in which the engineering ap- 
proach is fundamentally necessary. Its 
first entrance into the field of traffic 
safety is through the providing of facts. 

Traffic Surveys: No city can hope to 
make any permanent improvement in 
its traffic situation until it has made a 
complete traffic survey and until it 
maintains all the traffic facts in usable 
form and keeps them up-to-date. Guess- 
work and individual opinion, political, 
business or private, has no place in the 
saving of human life. 

Four Conflicts Produce All Accidents 
and Congestion: All accidents and con- 
gestion are caused by four basic con- 
flicts or frictions. First, medial con-' 
flict, which takes place between cars 
moving in opposite directions. This re- 
sults in head-on collisions, and side 
swipes and rear-end collisions produced 
by drivers trying to turn back into line 
at the last minute. Second, marginal 
conflict, which occurs along the mov- 
ing edge of a traffic stream. This re- 
sults in accidents from parked cars and 
vehicles, attempting to get into and out 
of the moving stream. Third, inter- 
sectional friction which takes place be- 
tween cars moving in cross directions. 
This results in the typical intersection 
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accident. Fourth, interstream friction, 
which occurs between vehicles moving in 
the same direction but at different 
speeds. This results in accidents due to 
attempts to pass and in rear-end colli- 
sions. With these in mind it is easy to 
see how completely inadequate our 
street systems and our highway sys- 
tems are today. In the city, an inter- 
section comes into play about every 100 
feet. The parking of cars provides 
countless potentials for delay and acci- 
dent. There is nothing to keep cars on 
the right side of the road, there is in- 
adequate provision for parking, and fre- 
quently insufficient room for passing. 
In working out a solution to these traf- 
fic conflicts a leaf may be taken from 
industrial safety, where, if a particular 
hazard existed, it was made physically 
impossible. In other words it is en- 
tirely possible to build safety and facil- 
ity into our roadways. The following 
elements of design indicate what can be 
done in this direction. 

Medial Conflict: The maximum in 
medial protection can be obtained by 
the provision of raised medial strips or 
parkways which need not be more than 
three feet in width. Certainly no four- 
lane highway should be without one. It 
is believed that their use in cities will 
continue to increase upon all streets of 
adequate width. The strips also reduce 
headlight glare, provide protected areas 
at intersections for left turning vehicles, 
and constitute a protected waiting place 
at crosswalks for pedestrians. The 
minimum which should be provided 
upon any street is a pointed or other- 
wise marked center line. 

Marginal Conflict: The maximum 
protection can be provided by removing 
access to the moving lanes and thereby 
removing the desire to stop or park a 
ear. This will usually only be found on 
elevated structures, grade separations 
and parkways. The minimum which 
should be provided is adequate parking 
facilities, lanes and rigid regulation at 
the most dangerous points such as near 
intersections. 

Intersectional Conflict : The maximum 
protection can be secured by elevated 
structures, next by grade separations, 
next by rotary traffic, next by widened 
streets, next by channeling islands and 
improved visibility. The minimum 
which should be provided at particu- 
larly dangerous and heavy intersections 


is properly selected and operated traffic 
control signals. In addition, many in- 
tersections of lesser importance will 
require adequate width of lanes and 
streets for passing and the making of 
the lanes to the right more attractive 
than those near the center in order to 
induce drivers to keep well over to the 
right. The least which should be pro- 
vided is clearly visible lane lines and 
the keeping open for moving vehicles 
of sufficient lanes for passing. 

Alignment: Much can be done by way 
of alignment to lead the motorist in the 
right direction. In almost every city 
will be found traffic designs which fool 
the motorist and level him into trouble. 

Mechanical Control: The mechanical 
control by signs, signals and markings 
is certainly no mystery. In medial 
terms, “Specifies” have been developed. 
All any city or state has to do to obtain 
the maximum protection from these 
devices is to adapt the “Standard Code 
for Signs, Signals, Markings and Is- 
lands” prepared by the Fourth National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety. 

Street Lighting: Lack of adequate 
illumination has caused thousands of 
accidents. During the depression sev- 
eral cities made the serious error of 
trying to save money by reducing its 
street lighting by 25%. It may have 
saved on its lighting bill but its fatali- 
ties went up 25% and the next loss to 
the community was very high. 

Early Start Necessary: Because 
structures and installations are of a 
fairly permanent character it is essen- 
tial that an early and immediate start 
be made by every community. Every 
new construction should be inherently 
safe. All remodeling should _ incor- 
porate all safe design elements. And 
every roadway should have its reason- 
able quota of mechanical and electrical 
protection, the total cost of which is 
only between one and five percent of 
the original cost of roadway construc- 
tion and is infinitely less than any rea- 
sonable economic interpretation of the 
loss to the community in lives, limbs 
and property damage. 

From the engineering point of view 
cities and states have not begun to build 
safe roads. Every “slippery when wet” 
sign is a monument to the fact that the 
engineers have not yet scratched the 
safety surface. 


Youth Speaks 


(From page 658) 


that I took advantage of every oppor- 
tunity I had,’ and the boy’s reply was, 
‘Yes, father, but in those days there 
were no cash registers!’ 

“But, apart from that, I claim that 
the great majority of earnest and wide- 
awake youths find themselves in better 
condition to go ahead than in any 
previous generation. 

“True, there is always the shiftless 
minority who will create an army of 
unemployed, no matter what the times. 
But, I am not speaking of them; I am 
speaking of those ambitious and cou- 


rageous youngsters determined to go 
ahead. That is why I say that youth 
can face the world and accept the chal- 
lenge of the times. 

“The motto of the University of 
British Columbia is the latin phrase 
‘Tuem Est,’ which, as translated by 
the students themselves, means ‘It’s up 
to you.’ It is a great motto for a uni- 
versity, but is an even greater challenge 
to youth, and I think that we realize 
today what it means. 

“In the past, everything was done 
for us; from now on we must go it 
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alone. ‘It’s up to you!’ And we can do 
it! True, we will make mistakes but 
in the end youth will emerge triumph- 
ant. 

“War is not inevitable, Christianity 
is not impossible. Youth can prove it 
for if they have the courage of their 
convictions they can show the world 
that because it was up to them they 
made good. 

“T have already made mention of the 
possibilities contained in the friendship 
of the youth of the United States and 
Canada. They are vast and without limi- 
tations. 

“Last spring I attended a Hi Y Con- 
gress in this very city. I have never re- 
ceived such a thrill or such an inspira- 
tion as I did standing around the Fire of 
Friendship, linking arms with an Amer- 
ican boy on either side. In the glowing 
embers of that fire, kindled by torches 
from both countries, we seemed to find 
something which cemented our friend- 
ship forever. And as we sang ‘Abide 
With Me,’ I think each boy raised his 
head to Heaven with a silent prayer on 
his lips that our two nations might al- 
ways live at peace and in friendship. | 
think I see in that Fire of Friendship 
the answer to the problem of ‘Peace 
on Earth,’ for surely the greatest way 
to convince a critical audience is by a 
successful example. 

“We are two great nations, living 
side by side, separated only by an imae- 
inary border, and yet, for a century 
now we have lived at peace. Surely that 
is the closest thing to the brotherhood of 
man in this world. 

“And so I say that the real challenge 
to us, as the youth of North America, 
is to preserve this ideal state and ex- 
tend it to the other nations of the world. 
For, when Nationalism gives way to 
Internationalism surely the peace of the 
world is assured. 

“And what better interpretation can 
I find for Internationalism than Kiwanis 
itself?” 


American Education Week 
(From page 660) 


action may be urged upon the appro- 
priate authorities. 

In one city where facts similar to 
these were determined a large pub- 
licly-displayed map was used to visual- 
ize local conditions. On such a map 
may be indicated with colored pins the 
location of schools and playgrounds, 
community centers, of parks, of amuse- 
ment places, poolrooms, and _ liquor 
stores. Other pins may locate approxi- 
mately the residences of unemployed 
young men and women. Appropriate 
shading of the map may show where 
the greatest youthful delinquency oc- 
curs, indicating its relation to the em- 
ployment status and the available rec- 
reational facilities. 

Since the Sesquicentennial of the 
signing of the United States Constitu- 
tion is being widely celebrated this 
year, that topic is most appropriate for 
the current observance of American 
Education Week. Some clubs will pre- 
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sent copies of the Constitution, avail- 
able now at low cost from many 
sources, to the school children of the 
city. Others will plan for intensive 
study of this great instrument of de- 
mocracy by club members themselves. 
Appropriate attention may be given to 
the part the schools play in maintain- 
ing the democracy established by the 
Constitution, through the continuous 
education of citizens for self-govern- 
ment. 

Whatever the plans for local observ- 
ance may be, every citizen is invited to 
visit the American schools this week. 
Service clubs frequently arrange their 
luncheons in school dining rooms in 
honor of this occasion, with teachers 
or representatives of the students as 
guests. In Rochester last year, com- 
mittees from these clubs toured the 
schools under the guidance of school 
officials. School work was inspected 
and later discussed. 

The governors of about forty states 


each year issue an American Education 
Week proclamation. The President of 
the United States issued such a proc- 
lamation last year. These executives 
welcome endorsement of this action by 
business leaders. Officers of your club 
may help by writing lette_s of appre- 
ciation to the Governor of the state 
and to the President. 

Interest and activity in the observ- 
ance of American Education Week in- 
creases each year. It was estimated 
that nearly eight million citizens visited 
their schools on this occasion in 1936. 
More than half a million visited the 
schools in New York City alone. This 
interest attests the faith of the Ameri- 
can people in education as a means of 
maintaining a stable government and 
society, and of aiding the individual to 
better himself economically and cul- 
turally. The continued interest of 
Kiwanians in this project is welcomed 
in every community where clubs are 
located. 


The Kiwanis Junior Police of 
Oklahoma City 


(From page 663) 


Each year all the student officers are 
given a picnic and at the end of the 
year the boy or girl in each individual 
school who has been outstanding in 
safety work is given a special award. 

In emergency cases—for instance a 
few years ago in Oklahoma City the 
traffic officers were unable to cope with 
an unusual freeze which left the streets 
icy and the Junior Police rose to the 
occasion and helped the traffic officers 
take care of the difficult traffic situa- 
tion. 

Quoting from an article written by 
the managing editor of one of our local 
newspapers: ‘‘These young officers take 
their jobs seriously. They promise to 
control themselves before attempting 
to control others. They pledge them- 
selves to courtesy, courage, dependabil- 
ity, faithfulness, obedience and unself- 
ishness. While they are making the 
streets safe for their playmates, they 
are engaging in one of the very best 
character building activities that they 
will participate in during their school 
years. Keep your eyes on the boys 
and girls who have the will to service 
that goes with the sash of the Junior 





Police and Safety Patrol.” 

President E. W. “Woody” Clarke 
says: “The Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma 
City is ready at any time to help any 
other Kiwanis club in the United States 
or Canada in forming a safety organ- 
ization. Our files are at the command 
of other clubs. We will be glad to give 
them the benefit of our experience. 

“Civic clubs without activities do not 
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last long, and as the club grows in size, | 
it is increasingly difficult to keep the | 


members busy in activities. 
wanis Junior Police movement has 
solved the problem for the Oklahoma 
City club inasmuch as about eighty or 
ninety members are used in the Junior 
Police organization alone, as directors, 
sponsors, speakers, etc. The 1,000 boys 
and girls advertise Kiwanis more than 
any other one thing can advertise it. 
It keeps our organization right in front 
of the public all the time, and when 
one says that he is a Kiwanian, the first 
remark made to the Kiwanian, is ‘Oh, 
you are the fellows who are back of 
that safety movement. What a won- 
derful project that is! ” 


It’s ‘Advertising Day’”’ in Chicago Club 


(From page 662) 


pie exchanged for ice cream when the 
dessert was wheeled around at the club 
luncheons. Especially did this lack of 
knowledge apply to the newer mem- 
bers. (And the Chicago Club has a fine 
list of energetic young members— 
young in years and in membership.) 
The committee therefore invited the 
club members to show their wares, tell 
the others what it was they did when 
they were not attending club luncheons 
—how they secured the wherewithal to 
pay their dues and buy luncheon tickets 


every Thursday. At the time it was 
necessary to print the weekly luncheon 
notice fifty-one members had _ an- 
nounced they were willing and anxious 
to put up exhibits. It had been an- 
nounced that the Bal Tabarin of the 
Sherman would be available at 8:30 
a.m., Thursday, September 23, and that 
the exhibits must be installed and 
ready to be looked at by eleven o’clock 
sharp and would be kept on hand for 
inspection by Kiwanians and others 
through three o’clock in the afternoon. 


The Ki- | 
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FRENCH 


--- in 3 months 


. or German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian or any of the 23 languages 
offered by Linguaphone Institute. 
Thousands of men and women are 
finding the Linguaphone Method the 
simplest, easiest, and quickest way 
to speak fluently and read under- 
standingly. 


150 Language Teachers 
of the leading universities—Columbia, 


Oxford, Cambridge, The Sorbonne, 
Bonn, etc.—made Linguaphone 
courses. They are your teachers, 


always at your command, in your 


own home. 


THE modern man and woman must 
speak another language, in order to 
feel and understand the thrilling 
pageant which the twentieth century 
is unfolding. .... Sinclair Lewis, 
Sylvia Sydney, H. G. Wells, Paul Muni 
and of 
tered another language by the Lingua- 
Method ... 
CAN 


thousands others have mas- 
phone 


YOU 


. right at home. 
ALSO—no special gift 


for languages is necessary. You 
learn as easily at 45 as at 12! Some 


of our best students are folks past 60 


| years, and children just over 6. 


Send for FREE book 


| Get the complete story of this world- 


famous language method endorsed by 
11,500 
ries, high schools and foremost edu- 


cators, 


universities, colleges, semina- 


Linguaphone Home-Study 
Courses 


FRENCH GERMAN JAPANESE 
ITALIAN RUSSIAN CZECH 
SWEDISH DUTCH IRISH 
POLISH ENGLISH ESPERANTO 
FINNISH PORTUGUESE PERSIAN 
CHINESE SPANISH HEBREW 


Call for Free Demonstration at Our 
New Audition Salon 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


17 Rockefeller Center 
New York Tel.: Circle 7-0831 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
17 Rockefeller Center, New York City 


Without cost or obligation please send me your 
Free Book K and details of your ‘“‘Pay as You 
Learn Plan.”’ 

Name 
Address 


| City . 
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I Wish to Speak............... 
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Take a big club of more than 200 mem- 
bers in the fourth largest city in the 
world and there must be a lot of things 
to advertise. Incidentally, there were a 
lot of souvenirs to be collected. 

At 8:30 there were two small ex- 
hibits installed. At eleven o’clock sharp 
there were 63 exhibits and it was inter- 
esting to note that the crowd of in- 
specting Kiwanians was almost as 
large at three o’clock as it was when 
the club meeting opened. It was a com- 
plete success and they are going to 
make it a bigger and a more inclusive 
show next year. 

Douglas J. Scott, former Interna- 
tional Trustee, explained just what it 
was all about in an address given at 
the opening of the meeting. He said it 
was quite fitting and quite proper that 
members know what the other mem- 


bers make and sell. With no thought 
of unduly promoting products handled 
by Kiwanians just for membership 
reasons the speaker said it was a good 
idea to become familiar with products 
of fellow members. 

Walter J. Daily, speaking on Adver- 
tising and Sales, gave those in atten- 
dance a lot of things to think about. 
He analyzed with knowledge gained 
through experience the important 
phases of modern advertising and mod- 
ern selling. As particularly vital to 
business today he listed the industrial 
relations counselor, directors of eco- 
nomic research and directors of market 
research. 

It was a great day for members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Chicago and ex- 
hibit space was being booked for next 
year twenty minutes after the meeting. 


Don’t Let the Counterfeiter Take YOU 
for a Ride 


(From 
soiled overalls shipped to him from 
the Pacific Coast. Apprehended soon 
afterward, he confessed his guilt and 
named his former partner as the print- 
er and engraver. Agents next arrested 
the partner, seizing a complete coun- 
terfeiting plant in his shack high up in 
the hills near Seattle. 

In a little coal mining town in West 
Virginia, Frank Sernak conducted a 
general store, coming to this country 
from his native Poland 30 years ago. 
He had resided in Coalton ever since 
his arrival and through industry and 
thrift his small mercantile business 
grew until he became the town’s lead- 
ing merchant. His clientele, for the 
most part, was composed of Hungarians 
and Poles who earned their livelihood 
by extracting black diamonds from the 
nearby hills. As the years rolled on, 
Sernak’s eyes began to fail and it 
became necessary for him to wear 
spectacles with heavy lenses. 

Early one Saturday afternoon, when 
business was brisk—it was pay day, 
incidentally—a poorly dressed strang- 
er, with a reed basket swinging over 
his left arm, entered Sernak’s store 
and made a few purchases. Sernak 
took a $20.00 note from his customer 
and quickly made the change, amount- 
ing to $18.10. The customer non- 
chalantly walked away. 

Two doors distant a widow operated 
a little shop which attracted the strang- 
attention. With the basket still 
swinging over his arm, he entered the 
store and proceeded to examine a tray 
of neckties on display near the door, 
while a little girl of 15, the only clerk, 
solicited his requirement. “I'll take 
this one,” he said, handing the tie and 
a $20.00 note to the little salesgirl. 
The tie was an expensive one, retailing 
for $2.00, and for an instant the lass 
marveled at the extravagant taste ex- 
hibited by the rough-looking customer. 
Then she tripped to the cash register 
to make the change and handed to the 
customer $18.00 and the tie neatly 
wrapped. 

The stranger resumed his shopping 


’ 
ers 


page 
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tour by calling at Max Hertzberg’s 
butcher shop. Max was at dinner at 
the time, but there were two clerks 


on duty and each was busy waiting 
upon the trade. The stranger loitered 
about the counters until he was finally 
approached by the younger clerk, a 
lad of 16. “Can you make change for 
a $20.00 bill?” he inquired. “Why, 
sure,’’ came the response. After making 
several purchases, the customer walked 
out of the shop with his supply of bacon 
and steak and, incidentally, $18.50 in 
change. He sauntered down the dimly 
lit street until he found an opportunity 
to abandon his purchases. Tossing the 
basket and contents into an alley, he 
turned in the direction of the railroad 
station, elated over his success in so 
easily disposing of the counterfeit 
notes. Five minutes later, as the train 
drew away from the depot, he settled 
back in his seat in the smoker, puffing 
a black stogie, and began to formu- 
late plans for another such passing 
expedition. 

In line with their custom the sev- 
eral Coalton merchants called at the 
only bank on Monday morning to de- 
posit their receipts representing Sat- 
urday’s sales, Always the first custom- 
er, Sernak stood before the cashier’s 
window watching the banker check his 
stack of notes. Flipping the bills deftly 
between his trained fingers, the cash- 
ier suddenly halted this procedure to 
scan more closely a $20.00 note. He 
then held it up to the light and studied 
it under a small magnifying glass. 

“Mr. Sernak,” he finally announced, 
“this is a phony bill; somebody has put 
one over on you.”’ The elderly mer- 
chant was momentarily stunned. Even 
with his failing eyesight, he could now 
discern the spurious quality of the 
note. He could ill afford to take the 
loss, but there was no alternative. The 
cashier booked the deposit after de- 
ducting $20.00 from Sernak’s deposit 
slip. 

As Sernak walked away, the cashier 
resolved to inspect with unusual care 
that day the deposits of other custom- 
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ers who made up his clientele, con- 
vinced that where there is smoke there 
must be fire. 


Next came the widow with her 
meagre deposit. As the cashier counted 
off her less than one dozen notes, he 
picked out the inevitable counterfeit 
with which the passer had purchased 
the expensive necktie. When she real- 
ized that she, too, had been victimized, 
she walked out of the bank, tears 
streaming down her cheeks, muttering 
words of condemnation against the 
swindler. 

And finally the butcher presented 
himself before the cashier’s window 
and watched the banker separate from 
the roll of genuine notes the counter- 
feit $20.00 bill which had been passed 
at his shop while he was at dinner. 

It was again the old, old story of 
failure to examine money carefully. 
This counterfeiter had dropped thre: 
spurious notes and disappeared aft« 
carefully selecting his victims. His 
shrewd criminal mind directed him to 
execute his maneuvers on a Saturday 
night with full realization his victims 
could not bank their money until Mon- 
day. He handed one of his notes to 
Sernak because he sensed the old man’s 
failing eyesight. He chose the neckti 
store because the only clerk there was 
a little slip of a girl who would never 
question his bogus bill, and in the 
butcher shop he waited until he could 
transact his business with the younge: 
of the two clerks. Each of his victims 
had accepted the notes as genuine for 
no other reason than that they ap- 
peared to be in perfect order. Had 
they given the notes more than cursory 
inspection they would have observed 
that the portrait of Jackson seemed to 
be dark and smudgy and the many 
fine lines in the border lathework, as 
well as the parallel ruling, were brok- 
en and indistinct. And the Treasury 
seal and serial numbering were printed 
carelessly in off-color green and the 
paper was of such inferior quality 
that this feature alone should have 
excited suspicion. The Coalton mer- 
chants had not been observant. They 
saw on the notes only the identifying 
numerals in each corner. That seemed 
to be sufficient. 

Notwithstanding his success, 
note-passer met his Waterloo, as all 
counterfeiters eventually do. Follow- 
ing the discovery of the three counter- 
feits in Coalton, the bank immediately 
notified the nearest Secret Service of- 
fice and steps were then taken by the 
agent in charge to issue descriptive 
circulars warning against the passer 
in nearby cities and towns. In a city 
less than 100 miles from Coalton, the 
passer encountered a grocery clerk 
who had received from his bank one 
of the Secret Service notices calling 
attention to a certain type of counter- 
feit $20.00 note and describing the 
stranger who had visited Coalton. 
This clerk did not like the looks of 
the note the stranger had offered, and 
with rare presence of mind rushed to 
the front door, securely locking it, 
and telephoned for a policeman. In 
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the meantime, the passer became so 
dumbfounded at this turn of events he 
made no effort to escape. Four addi- 
tional counterfeits were found on his 
person when he was searched by ar- 
resting officers. 

With the introduction of the small 
size currency in 1928, the Treasury 
Department dealt a body blow to the 
activities of another type of counter- 
feiter commonly known as the note- 
raiser. The latter is not concerned 
with the detail and expense of assem- 
bling a photoengraving and printing 
outfit. On the other hand, he elects to 
tamper with a genuine note, erasing 
the corner numerals and denomination- 
al lettering and _ substituting those 
artistic touches which are necessary 
to raise the note to higher denomina- 
tion. He may even tear off the corners 
of genuine notes and paste these over 
the numerals on the subject note, 
which is usually a $1.00 Silver Certifi- 
cate. Before the small size notes were 
issued, various portraits adorned notes 
of several varieties of the same de- 
nomination. For identification pur- 
poses, this system was confusing and, 
innocently enough, played into the 
hands of the note-raiser, The new cur- 


rency, however, carries a standard por- 
trait for each denomination, regard- 


less of the type of note, be it Silver | 
Certificate, United States Note or Fed- | 


eral Reserve Note. The note-raiser 
has never been able to successfully 


alter a portrait so that it resembles the | 


portrait he tries to imitate. 

There are eleven 
each carrying a standard identifying 
portrait, and irrespective of the other 
identifying characteristics on a note, 
any note should be recognized only by 
the portrait it bears. Therefore, it 
follows, if you receive a $20.00 note 
bearing a portrait of Washington, you 
should know instantly that you have 
a $1.00 Silver Certificate altered to 
represent $20.00, for Washington’s 


denominations, | 


portrait appears only on a $1.00 note, | 


and the proper portrait on a $20.00 
note is Jackson’s. 

On the various denominations, the 
following portraits are used: 

Washington, $1.00; Jefferson, $2.00; 
Lincoln, $5.00; Hamilton, $10.00; Jack- 
son, $20.00; Grant, $50.00; Franklin, 
$100.00; McKinley, $500.00; Cleve- 
land, $1,000.00; Madison, $5,000.00; 
Chase, $10,000.00. 


Government and the Army in Campaign 


(From page 649) 


advances there is victory, when it 
must give ground there is defeat. 
Therefore, the firing line (battalions 
of infantry, artillery, airplanes, tanks, 
etc.) is the test of the value of mili- 
tary organization and procedure. 

In the government, the ever con- 
tinuing battle of life is fought mainly 
in the community; here is the firing 
line of governmental organization. 
Here in the community our people are 
at physical grips with the difficulties of 
gaining a livelihood. Moreover, they 
must organize and conduct a system 
to combat the forces which constantly 
menace law and oppose the well- 
ordered pursuit of wholesome and 
sound administration. 

The intelligent military commander 
realizes that orders mean nothing un- 
less they find understanding and sup- 
port by the executing troops, particu- 
larly by those of the firing line. There- 
fore this intelligent commander hark- 
ens to the advice from his front line 
units as to combat necds and bases his 
higher operations upon the capabilities, 
limitations and needs of his front line 
troops as given by them. They and 
they only can know the conditions 
which attend the difficulties of the 
firing line. 

And so with government, in this 
analogy, strategy (or planning) of 
government must ever depend for its 
execution upon simple plans, based in 
the main upon an intelligent compre- 
hension of the needs and desires of 
the community. 

To obtain the expression of these 
needs and desires from the community 
in general (not from any particular 
group therein), should be the main 


objective of government, and it is the 
manifest duty of the community to or- 
ganize this expression for the benefit 
of government. 

A very simple analysis shows that 
the organization of the civic needs— 
domestic tranquility and national se- 
curity, justice, education, public 
finance, etc., are the real issues of 
government and that the political ele- 
ments are but the agents for effectuat- 
ing the civic needs. 

These needs are in the main patent, 
and should be covered by a carefully 


the official establishment of this sys- 
tem is a legislative function. On the 
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in 45 countries with 
the ‘Private Physician 
to the World!’ 


Dr. Victor 





soldiers and head hunters, 

physicians and witch-doc- 
tors, millionaires and the humblest of abe 
rigines have been his friends. And now you 
can share his fascinating experiences in the 
most popular autobiography of the decade— 
An American Doctor's Odyssey. Here’s a 
taste of what’s in store for you:— 


If INGS and tribal chiefs, 


He vaccinated 1,687,767 Filipino natives in 
one year—thereby saving their lives! Broke 
the Dutch quinine monopoly to bring relief 
to malaria sufferers all over the world. 
Fought with Ceylon tea planters to stamp out 
hookworm. Mentioned a “magic growth pow- 
der” in Japan and nearly started a revolution. 
Persuaded Tagore to cease his attacks on mod- 
ern medicine. With General Leonard Wood 
created a fish story to end all fish stories. 

Hundreds of incidents such as these are de- 


| scribed with gusto and humor in this glori- 


| ously rich book. 
prepared and thorough system, and | « 


other hand, the carrying out or execu- | 


tion of the system should be, as far 


as is humanly possible, divorced from | 
regional and political influence, and | 


conducted by personnel, selected by 
fair competition, and continued for 
their professional life time under a 
system supervised by an agency whose 


integrity should be entirely above sus- | 
| OVER 225,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD 


picion. 

For every main civic interest of 
the community there is always a group 
of specialists, known and _ respected 
as such. A specialist may be a general 
in one department, and therefore an 
instructor, and he may be only a priv- 
ate in another department and there- 
fore a student needing instruction. 
When these groups of specialists can 
be organized to formulate the needs 
of their respective departments, and 
when these needs, in simple, brief ex- 
pression, 


can be passed by the co- | 


ordinated effort of the business groups | 


and patriotic associations of the com- 
(Turn to page 700) 


Henry Seidel Canby says: 
You could run a newspaper column for a 
year from it—on its anecdotes alone.” See it 
at your bookseller’s tomorrow. Read the first 
ten pages. Let that be the test, and you will 
come away with the book under your arm. 
This book has not been published serially. 


Jw AMERICAN 
DOCTOR’S ODYSSEY 








A Nation- wide , Bes ast “Se ller. 544 pages with 
colored endpapers and decorations. $3.50. 


W + W-: NORTON & CO., 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $3.50 








Kiwanis Headquarters 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 














HOTEL SPENCER 
Marion, Indiana 


Real Beds Clean Room 
Newly Air-Conditioned 


Coffee Shop and “Trading Post” 





The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis I leadquarters 














SOUTH BEND 


- INDIANA - 


OLIVER HOTEL 


from $1.50 without B 
from $2.50 wth Batt 


One of the 17 Albert Pick Hotels 





350 Rooms 





IN BOSTON 
The Kiwanis Club 
Meets Tuesday 12:15 Noon at 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 
Tremont and Boylston Streets 
“The Crossroads of New England’ 


George A. Turain, Managing Director and Kiwanian 

















THE HOTEL TAFT 


New Haven, Conn. 
J. O. Voit, Management 


8) 


Gateway to New England 


Daily rates with bath from $3 Three Restaurants 











HOTEL DUPONT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


"Home of Kiwanis’ 














iT 
ROOMS from 1.50 


HOTEL FORT PITT 


Pook 38 8. OR 











HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
Noon 
Perfectly appointed modern hotel 
Hospitality and Service 
400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Fred W. Pev erley, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 











HOTEL FONTENELLE 


"Omaha's Welcome to the World” 
400 Rooms with Bath from $2.50 


Air-Conditioned for Your Comfort 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
Luncheon every Friday 























Kiwanis’ Wichita Hotel 
HOTEL LASSEN 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
350 Rooms $2.50 Daily 
Famous for Good Food—Good Service 


Roy Moulton 
Managing Director 


HOTEL STATLER 


BUFFALO 
1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 








HOTEL DIXIE GRANDE 
BRADENTON, FLORIDA 











McALLISTER HOTEL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 





in New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 
Broadway at 34th Street 








KIWANIS CLUBS MEET AT THESE HOTELS 
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KIWANIS HOTELS AWAIT YOU 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ALMS HOTEL 


VICTORY PARKWAY 
**Home of Norwood Club’’ 
500 Rooms 400 Car Garage 

















Oklahoma Biltmore 


Hotel 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


EACH WITH BATH 
$2.50 Up 
HOME OF KIWANIS CLUB 


600 ROOMS 














In Philadelphia it's the 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


MODERATELY PRICED CENTRALLY SITUATED 


Claude H. Bennett, Manager 





Pm 


7 OT é 


gL 
a at 


Fis PF i 











In Memphis, Tenn. 


HOTEL PEABODY 


(South's Finest—one of America's Best) 
Peabody's orchestra on nation wide hookup Monday 


nights at i! (C. S. T.) over Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


RATES: 
From $3 per person single 
From $2 per person double 


F. R. SCHUTT, 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 











KIWANIS HOTELS 


Netherland-Plaza Adolphus 
Cincinnati Dallas 

Nicollet ay Van Cleve 
Minneapolis Dayton 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 


Ralph Hitz, President 








In Houston—Texas ... 
. « at’s the 


RICE HOTEL 


1,000 Rooms—$2.50 and up 
R, BRUCE CARTER, Manager 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
Luncheon Every Wednesday 




















“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
IN SANANTONIO 


300 OF THE 
550 ROOMS 
_ AIR-CONDITIONED Mfe) 





yg eae oe Hs 
may 










CNANT 
Lane LOMO§ 











HOTEL NORTHLAND 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


KIWANIS CLUB LUNCHEON 


12:15 Each Monday 








NUECES HOTEL 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 











Uhey must be good 


MILWAUKEE 
ATHLETIC CLUB 


Headquarters for 
THE KIWANIS CLUB 
of Milwaukee 














DINKLER HOTELS CO., Inc. 


Operating 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 











Canadian National Railways Hotels 


Ottawa, Ont. Chateau Laurier 
Edmonton, Alba. The Macdonald 
Saskatoon, Sask. The Bessborough 
Port Arthur, Ont. Prince Arthur Hotel 
Brandon, Manitoba Prince Edward Hotel 
Halifax, N.S. The Nova Scotian 





























Where Kiwanis Meets in 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, Toronto. . . largest 


hotel in the British Empire . . . on the shores of 
Lake Ontario. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, Quebec .. . like a 
castle from old France! Overlooking the unlghey 
St. Lawrence. Headquarters for Thursday 
Kiwanis luncheons. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, Winnipeg 
modern and fireproof... with 460 delightful 
rooms. Headquarters for TuesdayKiwanisluncheons. 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, Regina... parks 
and tree-lined boulevards greet you from its win- 
dows. Monday meeting place for Kiwanis luncheons. 
HOTEL PALLISER, Calgary . . . 486 spacious, 
modernly furnished rooms. Monday luncheon 
headquarters for Kiwanis. 
HOTEL VANCOUVER, Vancouver, B. C.... 
largest hotel on the North Pacific Coast. Kiwanis 
Club luncheons every Thursday. 
EMPRESS HOTEL, Victoria, B.C. 
. on the borders of Victoria’s In- 
ner Harbor... in Canada’s Ever- 
green Playground. Headquarters for 
Kiwanis Tuesday luncheons. 


Canadian Pacific 
| 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 








Some of these questions, 








/ v 
YOURE THEMA _ 
FOWL THE JOL > 


,so BD 
me’ ‘ 





Q). Should a club se cretary be elected 
or appointed? (President ) 

A. Personally I like the plan of the 
president appointing his associate and 
then having his selection approved by 
the board of directors. This makes it 
possible for the president to select an 
individual with whom he knows he can 
work closely and depend upon. The ap- 
proval of the board protects the mem- 
bership from an ill-advised selection. 
This is the plan recommended in the 
Standard Form for Club By-Laws. 


Youls vusT WAVE TO 
WAITTILL AFTER THE, 
CONVENTION —_ 









Q. Can we change our by-laws to per- 
mit our officers to be elected before the 
(President) 

A. Such a change could not be ap- 
proved without a change in the Interna- 
tional By-Laws which restrict the time 
to October or November. There are 
many reasons for the restrictions but 
perhaps none more important than the 
Kiwanis plan for leadership training 
which is unique in the service club field. 
International officers are selected at the 
convention and hold the first board 
meeting about a month later. Commit- 
tees are appointed and develop their 
plans for presentation to the district 
the International 


International Convention? 


governors-elect at 
Council meeting in November, follow- 
ing the district conventions. The dis- 
trict governors-elect meet with the lieu- 
tenant governors and pass on to them 
the program and plans; divisional 
schools are held and each president is 
given a full understanding of their du- 
ties. The training program is then car- 
ried out in the club through the presi- 
dent. The result is a thoroughly edu- 
cated leadership, entirely familiar with 
their duties and the program for the 
year. 


our members was tem- 


Q. One of 
ansferred to another com- 
munity and withdrew from the club. He 
has now returned to our city. Should 
we require another membership fee of 
/ im? (Club Ne cretary) 

A. In my 
The by-laws say 
ay a membership fee. He has already 


} 
porariy ti 


opinion you should not. 


an active member shall 
this 


done once, 


part of a 


Vile mbers go 


(). In CORE of illness on the 


member, three or four to- 


gethe ry to eall upon a sick man and then 
meeting has been held and 


7 
count that a 


that he has been present at a Kiwanis 
Does this 


mittee Chairman) 


meeting. constitute attend- 


ace ? (Co? 


A. It does not. 
q). Is it possible for a we mobe ” be- 
cause of illness or absence from the 


country to resign from his club for a 
reénter a 


period of time, number of 
months later, and then maintain that he 
has a one hundred per cent attendance 
record over a long period of time ante- 
dating and postdating the period above 
referred to? (Committee Chairman) 

A. It certainly is not. The only thing 
he could possibly say would be that with 
the exception of a period of months in 
19837 when he was absent from the coun- 
try or was confined by illness, he had 





a one hundred per cent record. To do 
otherwise would be misleading. 
“ .F ' cr, \ 
OURSELVES _ 3 
FOR APPROVAL « + y 
Q). We would like to elect our board 


of directors and then have them select 
our officers. Can this be done? (Chair- 
man) 

A. Yes. Several clubs operate on 
such a plan. Your amendments should 
provide that the men elected should 
choose the officers from among them- 
selves. If it is desired that the board be 
permitted to go beyond those elected in 
the selection of officers your by-laws 
must provide for confirmation of the 
selection by the club membership. The 
desires of the club are approved as long 
as the principle of the membership hav- 
ing the “final say” is included. 
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Government and the Army 
in Campaign 
(From page 697) 


munity to the individual voter, we shal] 
have reached the final objective of 
the purpose of democratic government: 
the enlightenment of the people. 

If the people are to exercise control 
in government, they must be organ- 
ized in the community for an intelli- 
gent expression of their will, to be 
then enacted by their political repre 
sentatives into definite, concrete law, 
so drawn as to govern and control the 
executing agencies. 

The responsibility for enlightening 
the community definitely rests upo1 
the shoulders of the privileged class 
of the community who possess the light. 
They and they alone can assure a 
intelligent expression on civic needs 
by the voice of the community. 

The foundation of a successful 
mocracy is without any doubt, an en- 
lightened people. Almost all of us 
are enlightened upon one or more sub- 
jects, and all of us are quite ignorant 
of many others of fundamental im 
portance to government. The purposs 
of this proposition is to pool the gen 
eral knowledge on civic matters s: 
that all may profit by this genera 
knowledge expressed by the experts ii 
whom the community has confidence 

This knowledge when transmitted t 
the voter in brief printed form will 
enable him to understand the prin 
ciples involved and to decide intelli 
gently as to his action thereon, through 
his political representative. 

Those specialists of the community) 
should represent the officers and non- 
commissioned officers of our front line 
regiments and battalions in the Arm 
and should regard themselves in such 
role as responsible for the instruction 
of the citizen who, like the privat 
soldier of the Army in Campaign, must 
be instructed and enlightened before 
he can properly discharge a duty on 
which, under democratic government, 
all depends. 

The analogy between the community 
and the battalion of the firing line 
now complete. 

The military provides what the civil 
has never provided—the organization 
and instruction of the private soldier 


de- 


upon whose attitude depends the iss 
of battle 
leaders. 


and the reputation of hi 
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San Gabriel, Calif., Winner in Blue Division 


(From page 667) 


July 21: Softball game with Sierra 
Madre at San Gabriel. 

August 6: San Gabriel club evening 
pienic. Eighty-eight persons attended, 
including guests from Alhambra and 
South Pasadena. 

August 14: Softball game _ with 
South Pasadena at San Gabriel. 

August 23: Member played in Di- 
vision X Tennis Tournament at On- 
tario. 

September 16: Eleven from our club 
attended Division X picnic at South 
Pasadena. 

October 22: Charter Night Anniver- 
sary. Ladies’ Night. Dinner and dance. 

October 26: Seven couples attended 
Alhambra Ladies’ Night. 

November 5: Dinner meeting with 
Kiwanis Boy Scout Troop 4. 

November 11: Eight couples at- 
tended South Pasadena Ladies’ Night. 

November 12: San Gabriel American 
Legion guests of our club. 

November 13: Joint meeting of 
Chamber of Commerce, American Le- 
gion and Kiwanis club, observing 
American Education Week. Kiwanis 
club furnished speaker. 

December 3: Wadies’ Day Luncheon 
meeting; ladies furnishing program. 

December 30: Five couples attended 
Alhambra Installation Party. 


6. RELATION TO DISTRICT AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL 

A delegate attended the International 
Convention at Washington, D. C., June 
21-25, and received the International 
Achievement and Attendance trophies 
for the White Division. 

Seventeen members and_ thirteen 
ladies attended the California-Nevada 
District Convention at Riverside, Oc- 
tober 8-10, and received the District 
Achievement Certificate and Attend- 
ance trophy for the White Division. 

The president and secretary attended 
the District Conference for Presidents 
and Secretaries, at San Luis Obispo, 
January 18. 

Four Division X Presidents’ and Sec- 
retaries’ Conferences were held, at 
which the president, vice-president, sec- 
retary, and one or more members at- 
tended. 

Division X meeting, February 20, 
Pasadena, 21 attended. 

Division X meeting, May 15, Ontario, 
11 attended. 

Division X meeting, December 11, Al- 
hambra, 11 attended. 

All Kiwanis Night meeting, June 22, 
Altadena, 6 attended. 

Division X Caucus for Lieutenant 
Governor, September 21, Glendora, 8 
attended. 

Division X Forum Contest, Septem- 
ber 21, Glendora, 6 attended. Club 
had representatives in contest. 

Members also attended meetings of 
Divisions IV, V and XIII. 

All monthly semiannual, annual, 
and special reports to the district and 


International organizations were sub- 
mitted promptly. 

The payment of annual dues to the 
district and International organiza- 
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tions, of the magazine subscriptions to | 


international, and of local bills were 


made promptly. At the close of the year | 


the club owes no bills and has $455.00 
in the treasury. 


ll. ACTIVITIES 


1. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 

Contributions to public school free 
lunch and milk funds. Eight hundred 
ninety-nine lunches varying from 5c to 
15c, and 1,631 pints of milk were served 
to 119 children. Contributions: $143.41. 

Contributions to Parochial School 
free lunch fund. Three hundred ninety- 
one lunches varying from 5c to 10¢ 
were served to 38 children. Contribu- 
tions: $27.00. 

One of committee members raised 
fund to purchase a traveler for a young 
man who is a victim of infantile paraly- 
sis. Contributed: $5.00. 

Fourteen boys and two group lead- 
ers were sent to Camp Ta-Ta-Pochon 
for a week’s outing. Cost to club: 
$80.00. 

Annual Christmas Party for Under- 
Privileged Children was held December 
24. Eighty-seven boys and girls were 
our guests. A turkey dinner’ was 
served. Had a Christmas tree. Each 
child given a gift and presents. Lively 
entertainment provided. Each of mem- 
bers (41) contributed $3.00 to pay ex- 
penses. 

Distributed 950 tickets to boys and 
girls to attend free of charge a show 
and motion picture entertainment at 
the Mission Playhouse Theater on 
Christmas morning. It looked as though 
they were all there. 

A dental clinic was carried on 
throughout the year. Eighteen chil- 
dren were cared for, representing 112 
units of work, the fees for which (as 
charged by the County) would amount 
to $284.00. Services are pledged by 


our dentist members and the materials | 


are furnished by the club. 

A young man ill with tuberculosis 
was given transportation to Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Gave a mandolin to a poor boy who 
appears to be quite gifted musically. 

Club members took our quota of 38 
boys and girls to the Coordinating 
Council show and entertainment pro- 
gram in Hollywood. 

The club’s “Personal Observation” 
activity during the year resulted in 18 


children being given free medical at- | 


tention. 
the county handled the cases. 

Took a crippled boy to the beach for 
a three-day vacation. 

The committee began the listing of 
children in San Gabriel in need of 
clothing, medical attention, and dental 
care. This work will be continued next 


Our physician members and | 


year and from these lists will be se- | 
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lected those for whom we will do our 
under-privileged child and charitable 
work, except that in the schools. 


2. BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 

Club continued to sponsor San 
Gabriel Boy Scout Troop No. 4 during 
the entire year. 

One of club members has served as 
Scoutmaster during the entire year. 

All five members of the Troop Com- 
mittee during the entire year were 
club members. 

A Paper Drive was continued for 
four months, the proceeds of which 
were used to purchase Boy Scout uni- 
forms, 

Club members provided work 
throughout the year to members of our 
Boy Scout Troop, at 25c an hour, to 
help them earn money for Scout uni- 
forms and Troop equipment. 

Books, magazines and maps were do- 
nated to the Troop library. 

Contributed money to buy gasoline to 
transport Scouts on week-end camps. 

Club purchased an automobile for 
the Troop to provide transportation for 
the Scouts on their trips. 


Club paid for insurance on Troop 
automobile. 
Two Scouts delivered our weekly 


“Kiwan-O-Graph” during the year and 
were given free trips to the Scout 
Summer Camp at Catalina Island, for 
a ten-day outing. 

Club paid registration fees of Troop 
4 Scouts and Scouters. 

Club donated balance 
Party receipts to Troop. 

One “get-together” dinner party was 
held with the Troop, and the proceeds 
turned over to the Troop. 

One full set of Scout camping 
equipment was furnished for use of a 
Scout not yet able to provide one. 

Preliminary work began to build a 
Boy Scout cabin for our Kiwanis Troop. 

The membership of our Kiwanis 
Troop is composed of under-privileged 
boys and the club membership is keep- 
ing close personal touch with the boys. 

Troop won first prize at the Los 
Angeles County Fair for its knot ex- 
hibit. 

Club contributed $50.00 to the Pasa- 
dena-San Gabriel Valley Boy Scout Dis- 
trict fund. 

Club members supported the Annual 
Boy Scout Carnival in which our Troop 
had a booth. 

Contributed $3.00 to San Gabriel 
Junior Police to help promote its ac- 
tivities. 

Observed Youth Week by having City 
Council adopt a resolution and arrang- 
ing to have selected boys appointed as 
City Officials for the day of April 30. 
Club entertained boys at luncheon. 

Support was given to increase sum- 
mer playground facilities and with suc- 
cess. 


of Christmas 


3. CITIZENSHIP 
As a result of the club’s movement 
for “Better Juries,” started last year, 
the County Judiciary and Bar Associa- 
tions adopted and put into effect, No- 
vember 1, new rules for the selection 


of jury personnel. Presiding Judge 
Bowron and several other Superior 
Court Judges have highly complimented 
Kiwanis for assisting in bringing this 
movement to an improved condition. 
We believed our work was completed, 
but in December we were asked if we 
would again carry on by arranging 
speaking dates for a proper representa- 
tive and present the new change in 
regulations to the public so that persons 
called for service will not endeavor to 
evade by not registering or some other 
poor excuse. The Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, after conference with several 
Superior Court Judges, took favorable 
action and will present the plan to our 
club and the other clubs in Division X 
in January, 1937. 

Club initiated finger-printing move- 
ment. Resulted successfully in the 
membership but citizens were slow in 
responding. 

Five members served on Superior 
Court Juries and one member on Fed- 
eral Jury. 

Club conducted 
gram. 

Urged members to vote at City, Pri- 
mary and General elections. Member- 
ship voted 100% at General election. 

Discussed in club meetings proposed 
county bond issues, state propositions 
on the ballot, local bond issues, and tax 
problems. 

Supported and canvassed and helped 
to elect the only San Gabriel candidate 
to the Alhambra High School Board of 
Education. 

Organized a number of crews of Boy 
Scouts to go to each house in the city 
the day before Primary election and say 
at each door, “Don’t forget to vote to- 
morrow.” 

Club headed a movement for relief 
from Mattoon Act assessments which 
resulted in complete county relief. 

Club urged Chamber of Commerce to 
lead a movement to secure a San 
Gabriel High School and pledged its 
support. Movement has begun. 

Ten Public Affairs club meetings 
were held and at several others, public 
matters were discussed for a_ short 
time. 

Club initiated a movement for the im- 
provement of “Pardon and Parole” con- 
ditions by urging the enactment of 
legislation providing that a convicted 
person shall serve at least the minimum 
sentence prescribed by the trial court 
and that those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the Parole System shall 
only fix the term beyond the minimum 
term fixed by the trial court. Such a 
resolution was presented and adopted 
at the California-Nevada District Con- 
vention. Endeavor is being made for 
support of this movement. 

One of our members was elected City 
Clerk, one appointed City Engineer, 
one Vice-President of the San Gabriel 
Valley Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, one Secretary of the American 
Red Cross, one member Vice-President 
of San Gabriel Chamber of Commerce, 
and one member Director of the All 
Year Club of Southern California. 


Safety First pro- 
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Club raised the largest sum of money 
of any organization in the city for the 
annual San Gabriel Fiesta. 

Public Affairs Committee is fostering 
close codperation between the Public Al- 
fairs Committees of adjacent Kiwanis 
clubs on subjects of more than local 
interest. 

Club contributed $5.00 for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce booth at the Los An- 
geles County Fair. 

Club assisted Chamber of Commerce 
in entering a flower float in the Tour- 
nament of Roses. 

Club member selected to have active 
official part in celebrating the comple- 
tion of Boulder Dam, a member se- 
lected to head the committee of the Los 
Angeles County Historical Parade, and 
five members were in charge of the 
San Gabriel exhibits at the Los Angeles 
County Fair. 

National holidays were observed in 
our weekly programs, 


4. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Emil Schweitzer was given a com- 
plete course in the National Radio 
School, Los Angeles. The $98.10 re- 
ceived for winning the District Achieve- 
ment Contest, additional club funds, 
and the liberal rebate given by Mr. 
Rosenkranz, President of National 
Schools, made it possible for this boy 
to receive this $250.00 course. Very 
favorable reports are received of his 
advancement. 

A vocational educational fund is be- 
ing accumulated to be used, when it 
becomes large enough, for loans or con- 
tributions to boys and girls to take 
courses at Trade Schools. 

During the year a very thorough in- 
vestigation was made of many boys and 
girls with the view of having a list of 
worthy ones to select from during the 
next couple of years. 

Committee furnished noted speaker 


on “Vocational Education” for the 
American Education Week program, 
sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 


merce, American Legion and Kiwanis 
club. Over 300 attended. 

Vocational education course con- 
tinued in the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary schools. 

A field class in civil engineering was 
conducted. 

Vocational talks with our Boy Scouts 
and with other boys were had, some of 
them coming to the places of business. 


5. PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SPECIAL OBJECTIVES 
AND OTHER MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 

Planting trees in the parkways, par- 
ticularly in the new subdivisions, was 
urged to the Planning Commission with 
good results. 

A careful analysis of the proposed 
city budget was made with the recom- 
mendation that the Council be as eco- 
nomical as possible. A very fair 
budget was adopted. 

Codperation with WPA in organiz- 
ing a class in public speaking and par- 
liamentary law. 

Coédperation with WPA in organiz- 
ing trips and furnishing transportation 
to the country for children to study wild 
life, trees and flowers. 
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Members were urged to attend 
Church on one of the Loyalty Days, 


with fairly good results. 

Donated hundreds of books and mag- | 
azines to the California Christian Home 
for the Aged. 

Contributed $12.92 to the Red Cross 
Relief Fund. 

Members joined 100% the American 
Red Cross. 

A “White Elephant” contribution to 
the Settlement Association netted quite | 
a quantity of odds and ends. 

Five Thanksgiving baskets were dis- 
tributed to poor families. | 
Contributed $10.00 to the Transcrib- 
ers Society of the Blind to be used in 
assisting a blind man in San Gabriel. | 
Gave a large quantity of old clothing 
to the Welfare Association for distribu- 
tion to the needy. 

A copy of the 
Standards card was 
club member. 

Each member who had lost his Ki- | 
wanis button was given a new one, and 
all members to always wear 
their Kiwanis buttons. 

Two of the six Kiwanis Road Signs 
were re-painted and moved to more ad- 
vantageous points. 

The new club meeting place room is 
decorated with a number of our trophies, 
certificates, pictures and the charter, 
which attracts attention because they 
are in the main room of the cafe. | 

Provided hospital bed for one of our 
past members. 

Had 540 inches of publicity in the 
local newspapers. Have endeavored to 
acquaint the community that Kiwanis 
is a service organization. 

What deeds of goodwill and public 
service the individual members have 
done because of their association with 
Kiwanis can never be recorded, but 
there have been many as all of us know. 

Respectfully submitted, 
KIWANIS CLUB OF SAN GABRIEL, CALIF. 
LAWRENCE J. BuTKA, President. 
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regular mode of making a living has 
been abolished. We have not conscious- 
ly promoted or developed this coun- 
seling service. It has rather grown up- 
on Adults have come to the La 
Crosse Vocational Schools in increas- | 
ing numbers to get information and 

| 

| 


us. 


counsel on jobs and _ opportunities. 
They have come to learn new jobs, or 
to become adjusted to another way of 
making a living. They have come to 
ask questions and review their think- 
ing with those in whom they confided 
as experts, and they have come to us | 
in deep despair. 

It is apparent that the one consis- 
tent thing in life today is change, and 
one of the most important elements in 
that life is adjustment. At the age of 
fourteen it was Johnnie’s ambition to 
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become a good teamster. He turned out 
to be a truck driver at the age of 24. 
Ten years later he was sorry that he 
was not an aviation mechanic. And 
now at 44 he finds himself unemployed 
and but a few years this side of the 
industrial scrap heap. 

We remember the man who swept 
our streets in the days when horses 
were plentiful. He is replaced today by 
the mechanical sweeper that moves 
down our streets at night propelled by 
gasoline power. We have seen the finan- 
cier and business man lose his fortune. 
His bookkeeper, his craftsman, his un- 
der-executive and workmen lost with 
him. They lost through no fault of 
their own. All along the line we have 
seen all classes from street sweepers to 
high, financially successful business 
men sink in the present day socially, 
industrially, and economically chang- 
ing order—vociferously damning the 
order perhaps, but sinking in it never- 
theless. 

“Keep thy shop and thy shop will 
keep thee” has been a well taught 
quotation from Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nak, but you can’t keep on making cor- 
sets when women quit wearing them. 
We thought we had a permanent bridge 
across the Mississippi, so when it fell 
down one night the town was surprised. 
The new bridge will be high enough 
to clear all river traffic and three shifts 
of bridge tenders will lose their life 
jobs. What these men will lose is not 
so much a job as public good will and 
confidence for reémployment. 

The master brewer of beer was leg- 
islated out of business by the 18th 
Amendment. Vitaphone and movietone 
came to town and the local theater 
orchestras became surplus labor. The 
railroad man got laid off. 
The glass blower died hard. 

The community very definitely loses 
out under such circumstances. The 
community made up entirely of such 
individuals would vanish from the eco- 
nomic order. On the other hand, the 
community with skillful producers in 
abundance is a community where much 
wealth is consumed and the economi 
order is progressing. 


The Law of Adjustment 


There is an unwritten law that 
plies to all plant and animal life. It re- 
quires the individual. to adapt him- 
self to his environment or to migrate. 
The only alternative is extermination. 
This applies to the human individual in 
his economic situation. He must adapt 
himself to the economic conditions of 
his environment. He may migrate, but 
only to find practically the same en- 
vironment elsewhere. 

This law of adjustment and adapta- 
tion is a slow but continuous squeeze 
that moves with the power of a hy- 
draulic press. The butcher did not lose 
out in a day. The financier may have 
lost his fortune in a night. In either 
case, the press of adaptation to the new 
situation worked slowly. A few of our 
depression time losers would not, or 
could not adapt themselves to the new, 


ap- 
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and sought extermination by suicide. 

The thought that I want to bring 
out is that there is no escape for the 
individual. Society as a whole survives, 
and pays the penalty or reaps the re- 
ward as a whole. The individual can 
little impinge upon it. His individual 
salvation lies in his ability to fit him- 
self in somewhere. 

We see men and women everywhere 
making good and keeping up with the 
swift changes in their work. The lei- 
surely country merchant learns to shave 
daily. The big, brawny man with the 
rivet hammer is learning spot-welding. 
The bond salesman qualifies for civil 
service. 

It is the ability of the square peg to 
adjust itself to a round hole that main- 
tains success. The individual must be 
able to keep young—to adapt himself. 
In a day of continuous change in eco- 
nomic environment, there must be con- 
tinuous economic adaptation. 

The adult, well established in his 
field of work, when suddenly cut off 
from his method of making a living, 
flounders about like a fish out of water. 
In his thinking habits of years he has 


established definite, neural patterns. 
He cannot too suddenly change. His 
former habits of thought and action 


may need to fail him repeatedly before 
new thought and new nerve paths are 
traced. It is then that new reaction or 
adjustment begins to take place. 

With the pressure for adjustment 
upon him, the individual too often pro- 
ceeds on a hit and miss, trial and error 
We had as an example ninety 
men pounding on our La Crosse Voca- 
tional School doors last winter seeking 
instruction in the diesel engine. The 
Chicago Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road has put two new modern trains 
called “Zephyrs” on the run through 
La Crosse. They were air-conditioned 
and diesel-powered. The adult in his 
occupational quandary saw this as a 
new thing. Surely the diesel engine 
was the coming thing, and the world 
would be bidding for the man who un- 
derstood it. We told these men that 
there was not a diesel engine in town 
and practically no employment in this 
field available. We then pointed out 
to them the various fields in which jobs 
were wide open to them as soon as they 
acquired the necessary skills. 


basis. 


Work for the Builders 


The need for an adult vocational 
counseling service is paramount. Ki- 
wanis clubs may find it a field to be 
opened for service in their communi- 
ties. No adult can be informed on the 
thousands of occupations in vogue. 
Only a few can be experts on occupa- 
tional trends, yet anyone may need 
this expert information and counsel. 
The availability of such services means 
the economic salvation of large num- 
bers of families. The service can be 
most efficiently administered through 
the provision for school facilities where 
men from the midst of life can work 
out their occupational rehabilitation. 
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With the school should come a staff 
of competent tradesmen and business 
workers representative of the com- 
munity’s occupations. These men 
should be experienced in the occupa- 
tions they teach. They should be in 
close contact with the supervisory 
forces and the men in the trades and 
industries of the community. They con- 
stitute the ground work of an efficient 
adult school. Rounded out with the 
proper administrative force, working 
in codperation with the entire com- 
munity, familiar with the placement 
possibilities from week to week, and 
cooperating effectively with the em- 
ployment services of the community, 
such a school staff is in a position to 
bring to the adult of the community 
competent occupational counsel. 

A few general possibilities give the 
middle-aged man a break. New firms 
and organizations come into being. 
Others may go in for vast expansion. 
These industries need complete person- 
nel. They cannot well begin with an 
entire eighten-year-old group. They 
need men of various backgrounds of 
experience, and so they afford an op- 
portunity for men to get back into an 
industrial occupation. 

There are numerous small employers 
who hire but a few men. They are not 
apt to have such well-developed policies 
that make it impossible for them to 
give consideration to mature men as 
general workers. They do not gener- 
ally use the principle of promotion 
from within, and, therefore, will em- 
ploy some older men. 

A foremost opportunity for any man 
at the present moment lies in the pres- 
ent-day need for skilled labor in trades 
and industries. The man who is mas- 
ter of a going trade is wanted at any 
age. The unskilled and those with obso- 
lete trades may acquire skills or new 
skills in an adult vocational school. 
Ordinarily four to five years are re- 
quired to learn a trade. The man past 
forty cannot endure that long without 
a salary. However, he would hardly be 
expected to get more than a year of 
school training. At the end of that 
time, he is able to earn the minimum 
salary in his trade and is employable. 

Some of the modern processes in in- 
dustry require relatively short periods 
of training. It takes years, for ex- 
ample, to make a good welder. Never- 
theless, a man may go to work in a 
factory to do welding in the assembly 
line with six weeks or less of training 
as a welder. 

Women, as well as men, may be in 
need of occupational adjustment. It 
regularly occurs that a woman loses 
her husband and a _ bread-winner of 
the family. For this or any other rea- 
son, she may be immediately in need 
of a job. Since she is mature and 
serious and has a background of expe- 
rience, it is possible to place her in a 
short and intensive period of training 
and graduate her into a job in two to 
four months. Some of the most re- 
sponsible business workers in La Crosse 
today are women of this type. 

There are various cases where occu- 


pational rehabilitation is not the re- 
sult of a man’s work becoming obso- 
lete. We very recently had the case of 
a baker at the age of thirty-five who 
had been successful in his work since 
he was a boy. He had developed asthma 
and had come to suffer so much be- 
cause of it that he was forced to change 
his occupation. He had never worked 
anywhere except in a bakery. He be- 
‘ame adjusted, however, to work in the 
Federal Soil Conservation Department. 

A railroad bridge carpenter came to 
us following a siege of tuberculosis. 
His case had been arrested, and he was 
seeking employment. He could not go 
back to his former strenuous occupa- 
tion. We took him into the Vocational 
School and tried him out in several 
shops. In the meantime, we secured 
various part-time jobs for him. This | 
procedure gave us an opportunity to 
know the man by actual contact. We 
secured for him permanent employ- 
ment as a caretaker for the grounds, 
buildings, and automobiles of a man 
of means. After a year of successful 
employment, his health again broke 
down and he returned to the sanitar- 
ium. He was back in due time for re- 
placement. He prepared himself for 
civil service examination and became a 
prison guard in the insane ward of the 
state prison. He was well-fitted for this 
work, and the conditions of his em- 
ployment did not interfere with his 
handicap. 

In many instances only breaking in 
on a new job is required. This breaking 
in may take a week or two, and is us- 
ually taken care of by the employer. 
It is not a function of vocational school 
training. The vocational school does, 
however, function in making contact 
with the individual worker for the pur- 
pose of learning to know him. The in- 
stitution is then in a position to secure 
his placement in the right job. Every- 
where, on every job changes may be 
taking place, and there is need for 
men to break in anew. The street car 
concern in our city has, in recent years, 
changed very largely from electric-car 
lines to automobile buses. They re- 
tained their employees, however, and 
gave them the opportunity to break in 
on the operation of the new vehicles. 
This is a type of adjustment affected by 
industry itself that deserves’. the 
approval of every Kiwanian and every 
citizen. It eliminates all the grief and 
social hazard of men thrown out of 
employment, knowing not where to go, 
and learning in due time that they 
have not merely lost a job, but more- 
over, the good will of employers. 

Kiwanis members as individuals have 
everywhere the opportunity to serve 
America’s most important man—Amer- 
ica’s most important consumer—the 
family man of middle age. These men 
should be kept employed at the maxi- 
mum earning capacity, since there is a 
decided limit to the human and eco- 
nomic waste a community can endure. 


The job involved directly challenges 
every vocational guidance committee, 
every Kiwanis club, and every com- 
munity. 
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AIRFLOW 


THE PERFECT 
AIR-COOLED PIPE 





COOL & SWEET 
'TO THE VERY LAST PUFF! 


New, patented design makes a happy smoke a 

| certainty. Study diagram. Note these features: 
| 1. Generous size bowl. 2. Upper cell for coolness. 
3. Lower spiral cell cleans smoke—catches all 
moisture and sludge by gravity. Weighing only 144 ounces 
—Airflow handles with balanced ease. Airflow is made of 
Selected Grain, Imported Algerian Briar. Hand Finished— 
Airflow is truly a pipemaker’s masterpiece. It has no equal 


Smoke for 10 Days on Trial 


We say the New Airflow is the finest pipe man- 


ufactured. Our introductory trial offer is a 
liberal and positive way of proving that statement for 
yourself. Words alone are inadequate. The proof is in the 
smoking. So, send for Free details of our no-risk, smoking- 
trial offer. WRITE TODA Y—use coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








| Landon & Wamer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 
t Yes—send FREE details on no-risk, no-obligation, I 
: smoke on trial offer. Dept. R-77 ' 
; Name DA laa ta c : 
i! 1 
|? Address i] 
| 1 ] 
Ce ae 








KIWANIS 


Desirable for every 
community. Design 
drawn by an artist, 
modeled in clay by a 
sculptor, reproduced 
in wax and cast into 
a metal pattern, hold- 








re f 
gras? clas a ing its shape indefi- 
um, finished in bie . . . 
low. ariluarated, Mitely. Available in 
$12.00 com pict 18” and 30” only. 


Prices are reasonable. 


We will gladly send you our dé 
scriptive folder upon request, which 


does not obligate you in any way. 


|| RABUN BRONZE FOUNDRY 


2111 Belgrave Avenue 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 











SELECT ORANGES 


of Qualit 
FRESH FROM OUR TREES 
CHRISTMAS GIFT BOX $1.00 
BIG —! $2.50 
Order 
DAVID NICHOL = COMPANY 
Rockmart, Georgia 
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Decide NOW! 
—on the perfect 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


For the Executive 


A priv- 
ate office 
file espe- 
cially de- 






for the desk- 
side use of 
the 
tive 
many 


having 
inter- 


fect gift for yourself. 


All Important Papers 
at Your Finger Tips 


Private correspondence — personal 
accounts and records—vital statistics 
on your business—personal bills, pol- 
icies—ideas—new confidential plans—— 
as well as all pending material required 
for frequent reference — thoroughly 
organized and ready for instant use. 
No lost papers—no delay—dquick action 
without waiting. A clear desk and a 
clear mind for immediate problems or 
work. The greatest time saver 





signed | 


Execu- | 


ests. An ideal | 
Christmas | 
gift for oth- | 
ers —a per- | 


| rule about 
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Decreasing Attendance 
By F. K. HIRSCH 


Past Governor, Louisiana-Mississippi District; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Monroe, Louisiana 


Z. ON’T bother about the program. 
Don’t budget it, just let it take 
care of itself. Wait until a day or two 
before the meeting and then get busy 
and try and get someone to talk to your 
club. It doesn’t make any difference 
who he is or what his subject is, just 
so he talks about fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. 
2. Don’t tell your members in your bul- 
letin what they may expect at the week- 
ly meeting. In fact you might cut out 
the bulletin entirely, for every one 
knows when you meet. Calling up the 
members each week is a big job and the 
call may come at an inopportune time 
and interrupt a very important business 
conference. 
3. Don’t check up on the absentees. If 
they don’t come, that is their hard luck 
and if they stay away often enough the 
absences will take care of 


| them and they will be automatically 


ever | 


offered busy men and women. A large | 


range of dividers to suit every need of 
the business or professional man. 


Read Without Removing 


Automatic expanding file 
afford instant visibility and access with- 
out removing papers from file—without 
rising from desk. Top is flush with desk 
when closed—slides into vertical posi- 
tion behind file when open. Available 
in legal or letter size at prices made 
possible by large production. 

Send name at once for descrip- 


FRE tive circular and price list. 
Automatic File & Index Co. 


629 West Washington St., Dept. 1711, CHICAGO, ILL. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 





$2.65 
$3.25 


Paper Bound 
Cloth Bound 


Send your order to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 











suspended. As human beings we may 
like a certain amount of attention, but 
who wants to go to all that trouble? 

4. Don’t use your members. Let the 
few who are the officers and usually do 
all the talking, who have been selected 
to look after the club’s affairs, run it. 
Of course someone else’s opinion may be 
worth something and some fellow may 
have some constructive thought which 
might prove of value to the club, but on 
the other hand he may not, so why both- 
er? 

5. Be arbitrary. 


Have all matters of 


| importance referred to your board, let 


drawers | 





} 


it handle the discussion first as it should 
and then when it has reached a decision, 
report to the club that the board has 


decided one way or the other and don’t 
let your members participate in the dis- 
cussion. Of course the ordinary run of 
fellows may have something to say on 
the subject, but don’t give him a chance, 
he might gum up the works and besides 
the board knows best. Your members 
will like this and after awhile you won’t 
have any opposition on any matter. 

6. Be snobbish. Don’t shake hands with 
the members or pat them on the back or 
call them by their first names, that’s all 
a lot of bunk. You won’t see some of 
those guys until next week anyway. 
The club is O.K. and you belong to it 
because it is doing some worth while 
things and it might help your business, 
but that isn’t any reason for getting 
familiar with a lot of fellows you hardly 
know. This talk about “enduring 
friendship and fellowship” is being 
greatly overdone. 

7. Don’t have any club singing and don’t 
worry about the meal. Club singing 
may pep up the fellows and you might 
feel better for singing with the bunch, 
but you never could carry a tune and 
the way some of these fellows roar out 
a song, just about gets your goat. As 
for the meals, you don’t go to a Kiwanis 
meeting to eat, and if the members don’t 
like the food, they can eat at home and 
besides it’s the best that particular hotel 
can supply for that price. 

If you follow these rules you will find 
that your attendance will drop off in a 
very satisfactory manner. If, however, 
you are seeking increased attendance, 
you might try not following these rules 
but trying their opposites. 


Better Homes—Fewer Crimes 
By P. L. LINCOLN 


Juvenile Judge; Member, Kiwanis 


Club of Richland Center, Wisconsin 


cases wending their way into the 
courts justifies the inquiry: Are the 
parents in the American homes losing 
control of their children? It is a trite 
and true saying that we are living in 


Tas increasing number of juvenile 


| troublesome times. Contempt and dis- 


| parents 


respect for law, moral and economic 
bankruptcy are all around us. It may 
be that the present economic situation 
is making assaults upon the home and 
thereby making it more difficult for 
to maintain their children 


with adequate clothing and food. It 
may be that circumstances make it 
more difficult than ever before to teach 
children respect for law and for the 
rights of others. If true, these facts 
should stimulate parents to greater 
effort and diligence to control the child. 
When parents bring children into the 
home there comes along also certain 
important duties and obligations which 
they must perform or be derelicts and 
traitors to those children. The child has 
an undisputed right to health, educa- 
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tion, appreciation and training in those 
kindly and simple human relationships 
that make for the good life. The home 
that fails to give the child these pri- 
mary essentials, the home that is 
one in name only. The parent who lies 
to his child will be lied to tomorrow. 
The parent who cheats his neighbor or 
groceryman will be cheated sooner or 
later by his own child who cannot be 
deceived. The parent who rules by 
violence rather than reason and influ- 
ence is showing the child the path to 
crime and violence. 

Children do not become delinquent 
and anti-social over night. It is the 
little lessons, examples, and the way 
the home is carried on that shape the 
direction and destiny of the child. It is 
the total of all the accumulations of 
the child’s life that give final direction. 
Hence, the very great responsibility 
that daily rests upon parents to the 
end that the child in the home will 
mature and thrive only under surround- 
ings that make wholesome and desired 
child life. A Juvenile Court cannot stem 
the current of the ever widening and 
deepening flood of juvenile delinquency 
flowing from inadequate and bankrupt 
homes. The remedy lies with parents to 
carry on a home that rears boys and 
girls to become decent and rational 
citizens rather than to become moral 
outeasts and social derelicts. The state 
can only be recruited from wholesome 
homes. The primary duty of parents 
having children brought into their 
homes is to meet that responsibility, and 
sanely and wisely bring those children 


is 


up to maturity. An examination of our 
Industrial Schools and penal reforma- 
tories will at once indict the indiffer- 
ence and evasion of many parents in 
their duties towards their children. A 
delinquent boy or girl is almost certain 
to be the logical and finished product 
of a broken and defunct home where 
the parents are social shirkers and void 
of real interest in their offspring. Many 
eases have been brought to my atten- 
tion where boys and girls in their teens, 
lost to care and interest by their par- 
ents, have left home and entered a 
career of crime and shame. A boy or 


girl does not in the twinkling of an 
eye graduate from respectability to 
crime and disgrace. The process has 


been going on under the irresponsible 
parents’ eyes until the time arrives 
when the feeble home ties do not hold, 
and out from the home goes the child. 
Tragic and pathetic are some of the 
instances of this nature that have been 
laid before us. Who can measure the 
ultimate results of these juvenile cases? 
who can measure the social loss of these 
boys and girls to the home and to the 
world? Who can measure the ultimate 
loss to society and the state caused by 
their careers of anti-social conduct and 
by their throwing off of all social re- 
sponsibility? Parents are the ones that | 
should be justly charged with the 
greater degree of guilt. Recruits to 
build a better state of society must 
come only from better homes. Let 
ents observe these danger signals and 
not be guilty of treason to their chil- 
dren and to better government. 


Future Trend in Intercollegiate Athletics 


(From page 655) 


novels featuring desperadoes and two- 
gun heroes, he now worships the All- 
American and reads the newspaper 
sport page. In my mind, the sport page 
is one of the cleanest pages in any paper. 
You may find on the front pages war, 
crime, and the sensational happenings - 
of the day while the sport page relates 
the stories of the victories in hard, clean 
games. 

Think also of the inspiration and the 
lessons in sportsmanship that are given 
the vast crowds that attend the foot- 
ball games. They applaud and glory in 
the acts of courage and strength and 
heartily disapprove of any attempt to 
cheat or get around the rules. They 
spend several hours out-of-doors watch- 
ing the deeds of their team and go back 
to their work on Monday inspired and 
refreshed. 

The fact that these big contests take 
in thousands of dollars need not cause 
alarm to any one. Football receipts have 
built hundreds of tennis courts, swim- 
ming pools, gymnasiums, and have pro- 
vided funds for installing and maintain- 
ing intramural departments that give a 


| 


great many students an opportunity to 
benefit from physical education work 
and athletic games. It is in this direc- 
tion that I think the greatest progress 
will be made in the future. Every col- 
cactth and Doncathctan and hundreds of 


par- | 
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LEARN HOW TOCUT 


PRINTINGCOSTS 


TO THE BONE! 
WITH iy 





ROTARY 
UPLICATOR 


Whether your average printing cost is $5 or $500—Cut 
it with a Rotospeed. Someone on your present payrol 


can operate the Rotospeed, produce beautiful duplicated 
material—typing. printing. writing, pictures—anything 
It’s marvelous for producing handbills, office forms of 
all kinds, form letters, bulletins. Simple and swift 
operation—works for pennies! 

There is a Rotospeed exactly suited to your needs 
sturdy, compact, attractive. MAIL THE COUPON for 
full, illustrated information on all M 
models, including the low cost ‘‘Junior’’ MODELS FRO 


illustrated above, America’s most popu- 
lar rotary duplicator 


$27.50 
Special Offer to Kiwanis Club 


To 
Secretaries. Get the facts! $155. 00 


Cr a CIR MAIL TODAY<=———— — =} 
THE ROTOSPEED Co., 


35912 S. Wilkinson St., Dayton Ohio | 
Please weno without obligation prices and illustrated | 
infort matic moon an ROTC SF FEED Rotary Duplicators, an« 
tell T can try out a ROTOSPEED in my owi | 
Mice oS o all charge. 
PRB vicctiasiessins asdenataduertinstnninincentnrmnvenaqinenteeesteen 
Street......... | 
City State | 
If you are a K ni Club POCHGRETS check here 
e for <PECIAL OFFER inforinati | 








RAISE MONEY 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 
of success. WRITE 
John B. Rogers Producing Company 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 
In Canada, London, Ontario 
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DISCARD YOUR OLD AERIAL 


It Is Most Likely Corroded and Has Poor or Loose Noisy Connections 





No MORE BUZZES, CLICKS and shorts from summer rains and winter snow and 
sleet when using an F & H Capacity Aerial Eliminator. Anyone can connect it in a 
Does away moments time to the radio set—occupies only 1% inch by 4 inch space behind the 
with Aerial set, yet enables your radio to operate without an aerial and tune in stations over 
po raced Pr Fy the entire broadcast band frequencies. 
7 2 ry] s] _ rn ry) 
Capacity Aerial ELIMINATE THE AERIAL FOR GOOD 
Eliminator parang Attach this unit to your radio—make your set complete in itself—forget aerial 
1% in, x 4 in.) wires and troubles—move your set anywhere—no more roof climbing, un- 
Simple ag sightly lead-in or aerial wires 
ae St “igs y Tr r 
|tions furnished NOT NEW—VALUE ALREADY PROVED 
with unit. Easily On the market five years. 100,060 customers in U.S. and foreign countries 
connected by any- In use from the Arctic Region of Norway to the Tropics of Africa. Each 
one to aerial and factory tested on actual | distance reception. Cannot harm set—KEasily 


| ground of set. 


| short and 


| and it sure works fine 
| band, 


Your 

radio will then oper- 

ate and tune in the 
same manner as if it 
were connected to an 
aerial, Operates on both 
long waves 


WHAT USERS SAY 


San Antonio. Tex. It might interest you to know that 
with the Capacity Aerial Eliminator I get European sta- 
tions easily and in the winter get Australia, Russia, 
Honolulu and many Jap Short Wave Stations, I get all 
Pacific Coast Stations on the broadcast band 

St onec — _ 
Davenport, Ia. Received your Radio Aerial Eliminator 
Also works swell on Short Wave 
Signed: ———_——_ 





Wish I had found it long ago. 


connected to any radio, 
doublet aerial 


5 DAYS TRIAL 


satisfied, return within five days and your dollarwill be refunded without question. 





inc ~ ling radios having no ground or radios for 
: It will not operate on battery or automobile radios. 
Mail coupon at once. Pay postman $1.00 plus a 
few pennies postage on delivery. If not entirely 


Note 


m= — — — JUST MAIL THIS COUPON — — — — 


F & H Radio Laboratories, Dept. 200, Fargo, N. Dak. a 


Send F & H Capacity Aerial. Will pay postman $1 plus 
few cents postage. If not pleased will return within 5 | 
days for $1 refund. Check here [ if sending $1 with 
H order—thus saving postage cost—same refund guarantee | 
| Check here () if interested in dealer’s proposition, | 
NAME 
ADDRESS ....... ae a 
J_crry STATE . — 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 











Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Catalog “FP” 
‘HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 


325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.75 
Makes adding easy. It's accurate, quick, 
durable and easily operated. Capacity 8 
columns. Saves time, brain work and 

P , 85,000 pleased owners, Fully 
\\ruaranteed. Price $3.75 delivered 
Agente wanted 

43. H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 29, 
Altadena, California 







Box 302, 





r— LADIES NIGHT —+ 


We have prepared a_ special program for 
Kiwanis Ladies Night. This includes novelties, 
tunts, toasts, humor and a_ few serious 
thoughts. This complete entertainment may be 
purchased for $5.00. 


National Reference Library 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 











FOR YOUR BANQUET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


(3 for the price of one) and be sure of a successful evening 
Terms very reasonable. Send for Brochure 


AXEL W. CHRISTENSEN, Suite 717-K, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 





Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N. H. M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Van Cleve, Dayton 


Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Congress, Chicago 


Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 


Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
National Hotel Management Company, Inc. 
RALPH HITZ, PRESIDENT 
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high schools as well are maintaining 
fine intramural departments. It is only 


/ common sense that if athletics are good 


for a few of the students these same 


| benefits should be offered to the rest of 
| the student body. There are games now 


that are suited to every type of boy or 
girl and it is our duty to see that they 
are given an opportunity to indulge in 
them. It is my hope that sometime in 
the future every boy and girl at North- 
western University will be taught to 
play tennis, to play golf, and to swim, 
that they will develop a love of these 
sports which will continue after they 
leave school, and that they will have 
learned enough of the technique of each 
sport to be able to enjoy them more and 
more as time goes on. When we in the 
United States reach the point where we 
can furnish every boy and girl with an 
opportunity to play under competent 
teachers, and where they can learn self- 
reliance, courage, the desire to obey the 


| rules and not to break them, then we will 


have made the greatest contribution pos- 


| sible toward a better citizenry. 


The future trends of intercollegiate 


| athletics lead very definitely toward this 











end and it is a purpose that is worthy 
of your best thought and support. 


Winnipeg Kiwanians 
Celebrate Birthday 


(From page 657) 


history of the Winnipeg club. An out- 
standing feature of this luncheon was 
the presentation by the Winnipeg club to 
the King George Hospital in Winnipeg 
of an Iron Lung, a much needed piece of 
equipment required by the hospital for 
the treatment of Infantile Paralysis. 

In the evening a stag party was put 
on for the men in which the Winnipeg 
Kiwanis Minstrels and assisting artists 
gave a vaudeville entertainment which 
far surpassed anything of its kind that 
has been presented in Winnipeg. 

The celebration was an outstanding 
success and brought once again to the 
attention of Winnipeg and Western 
Canada citizens the splendid work which 
is being done by Kiwanis clubs along 
innumerable lines. In adidtion to this 
the fact that former members of the 


| club were invited to attend and take 


part in the proceedings tended to en- 


| courage these former Kiwanians to come 





back into the fold and it is expected 
that many of them will do so. 

Another valuable feature of the cele- 
bration was that it centered the atten- 
tion of Winnipeg citizens on the Apple 
Campaign now being conducted by the 
Winnipeg club through which it is ex- 
pected to raise $4,000 for the welfare 
work of the club during the coming 
twelve months. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Kiwanis Banquet 


Sherman Hotel, Chicago 
November 5, 1937 


ANY Kiwanian who is going to be in 

Chicago, Friday, November 5, or 
can plan a contemplated business or 
pleasure trip to Chicago so as to be 
there at that time is invited to attend 
a big banquet to be given to the Ki- 
wanis International Council composed 
of the International Officers, Past Pres- 
idents, and the Governors-elect of the 
twenty-nine districts in the United 
States and Canada. 

The Chicago Conference of Kiwanis 
Clubs is acting as host. It would be best 
to make reservations in advance through 
Miss Pauline Howitt, 475 Sherman Ho- 
tel. Tickets are $2.50. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1933 


Of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1937. 
State of Illinois). 

County of Cook §** 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Merton S. Heiss, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of THE KIWANIS MAG- 
AZINE and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily pa- 
per, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Kiwanis International, 
520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Fred. 
C. W. Parker, 520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, III. ; 


Managing Editor, Merton S. Heiss, 520 No. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Business Manager, 


Merton S. Heiss, 520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, 
Ml. 

z: _ That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 
Kiwanis International, 520 No. Mich. Ave., Chi- 


cago, Illinois. F. Trafford Taylor, K. C., Presi- 
dent, 400 Montreal Trust Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. C. Harold Hippler, Vice- 


Building, Eustis, Florida. 
Vice-President, 311-312 Secur- 
Montana. H. G. Hat- 
Harrison Avenue, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary, 
520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 


President, Ferran 
George E. Snell, 
ities Building, Billings, 
field, Treasurer, 1 


per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state). None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has any interest, direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 

MERTON S. HEISS, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of September, 1937. 

GEORGE A. SEYFER. 


[SEAL] 
(My commission expires Dec, 28, 1938.) 
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GUNCOMMON 


4. MEN | 


WHO ASPIRE ABOVE WAGES 
OF $30 TO $40 A WEEK 


% No amount is too much for a business man to 
spend if he has a clear-cut profit ahead. This fact is 
behind the phenomenal surge of a most singular 
business which is rapidly becoming the talk of many 


sections of the country. 





Above at the right is photograph of H. E. 

Powers, Senior, who works a portion of 
New York State. Mr. Powers, in nine months, 
not only showed earnings of over $10,000 but 
had ninety customers who had bought two to 
five times after the first purchase. 


The Product 


sells to the commercial and industrial market, 
taking in the smallest size business, as well as 
the largest, and adapted to needs of practically 
every business. Already sold to over 135 lines 
of business. 


Unhampered by Ordinary 


. . . 

Competitive Disadvantages 
The product is a distinctive, entirely different 
device for replacing a more cumbersome, expen- 
sive, Comparatively very inefficient operation. 
The present volume done by the industry in ques- 
tion runs into a great many millions annually. 
Simply replacing a small part of this industry’s 
product will net our men a small fortune. 


Saves No Less Than 80% 


of present common cost of method it replaces, as 
a standard guaranteed saving. In many cases, the 
cost has run as low as TWO PER CENT of what 
the cost often reached formerly. There is a size 


suitable for small concerns, as well as large.. 


Costs less than 21% cents daily per unit used 
annually. Purchases depend on size of business. 
Initial purchases have run as high as 27 units in 
one delivery. Every satisfied customer means 
foundation laid for regular resale. Large firms 
watch trials made in home or branch offices, then 
install as Standard thru-out. For example, lead- 
ing automotive concern reported $12,000 return 
on $187.50 investment. 


Tremendous Profit 
The usefulness of this product enables a selling 
price netting far more than average percentage 
paid by most lines. A minimum of $6.70 profit is 
earned by salesman on each $10 business, with 
bonuses increasing salesman’s profits further, 


. . 
Territories Open Now 
Men coming in with us now have the opportunity 
to share in the typical success of a young business 
with far-flung possibilities. All inquiries held in 
complete confidence. Address coupon or letter to 


SALESMANAGER, P. O. Box 601, 
Room 4043-M, MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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in NINE MONTHS SELLING / BUSINESS MEN 


EARNED 











NO HOUSE-T0-HOUSE 
CANVASSING 


REPEAT SALES AS HIGH 
AS 35 TIMES 10 SAME FIRM 


BUSINESS WITH LARGEST 
FIRMS ASWELL AS SMALLEST 


200 ;Prorit 


BUSINESS 




















Long -awaited device finds 
thousands of ready buyers 











$100 PROFIT 
3 DAYS*::° 


HONOLULU MAN 


$151 HIS 
SECOND WEEK 


$58.35 CLEAR 
ONE DAY’S WORK 


$1000 INA 
MONTH °-- 


“I started out...sold two (customers) on 
the 6th, three on the 7th, three on the 8th 
-..mearly $100 profit for three days”— 
Carl Gould, Honolulu. 


“On Friday, I sold six for a profit of $70.00 
... received two good letters... (week's) 
total income $151.67—not bad for my 
second week.” —G. V. Landers, New Mexico. 


“Sold five... ata profit of $58.35 for one day’s 
work. Have sold many lines and made good 
money but (yours) is the best line I have ever 
sold.”"—Earnest E. Harlow, Washington. 


“Since I have been operating (just a little less 
than a month of actual selling and not a full 
day at that because I have been getting 
organized and had to spend at least half the 
day in the office) I have made just a little in 
excess of one thousand dollars profit for one 
month.” —I. J. Keuper, Delaware. 


Our books are open to men who 


seek further details in this 
speedily growing business. 
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